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INTRODUCTION 


SONG  OF  SONGS 

The  five  biblical  books  which  are  known  as  the  Five  Megillolh 
(Scrolls)  are  recited  in  the  synagogue,  as  part  of  the  liturgy,  on 
the  following  special  occasions:  the  Song  of  Songs  on  Pesah;  Ruth 
on  Shavuoth;  Lamentations  on  Tish'ah  b’Av,  the  fast  day  com¬ 
memorating  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  first  by  the  Babylon¬ 
ians  in  586  before  the  common  era,  and  then  by  the  Romans  in 
the  year  70.  Ecclesiastes  is  recited  on  Sukkoth,  and  Esther  on 
Purim.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Five  Megilloth,  forming  a  class 
by  themselves,  are  arranged  according  to  the  sequence  of  the 
aforementioned  annual  occasions. 

In  the  past  nineteen  centuries,  the  allegorical  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation  has  been  applied  to  the  Song  of  Songs  in  Jewish 
tradition.  It  has  been  accepted  as  an  allegory  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Rabbi  Akiva,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  year  132,  declared  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  be 
the  holiest  of  all  the  sacred  poetical  writings. 

The  virtue  of  an  allegory  is  that  it  leads  the  reader  to  think 
for  himself,  since  its  characters  and  actors  are  veiled  represen¬ 
tations,  implied  but  not  stated.  Indeed,  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is 
believed  to  possess  no  single  definitive  meaning.  Its  very  multi¬ 
plicity  of  meanings  results  in  its  universal  appeal,  and  marks 
it  a  continually  relevant  book.  Some  see  in  the  Song  of  Songs  an 
inspired  portrayal  of  ideal  human  love,  a  description  of  the  sacred 
married  union. 

According  to  the  paraphrase  of  the  Targum,  the  poem  por¬ 
trays  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  Some  interpreters  took  it 
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to  be  the  story  of  the  author’s  love  for  a  country  maiden,  whom 
he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  queen.  Another  opinion,  which  has  won 
wide  acceptance  among  students  of  the  Bible,  contends  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  contains  a  collection  of  love  songs,  suitable  for 
marriage  festivities. 

The  Song  of  Songs  has  been  referred  to  as  a  gem  of  literature, 
a  treasury  of  word  and  thought  for  the  mystic’s  vocabulary.  It 
is  reckoned  among  the  books  known  as  the  Wisdom  Literature 
of  the  Bible,  even  though  it  contains  no  direct  teaching,  as  in  the 
case  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes.  Some  interpreters  have 
understood  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  admonition  to  a  married 
couple  to  love  each  other.  Several  excerpts  follow : 

“I  hear  the  voice  of  my  beloved!  Here  he  comes,  leaping 
across  the  mountains,  bounding  over  the  hills!  My  beloved  is 
like  a  gazelle,  like  a  young  deer.  There  he  stands,  behind  the  wall, 
gazing  through  the  windows,  peering  through  the  lattice.  .  . 

“My  beloved  called  and  said  to  me:  Rise,  my  love,  my  beauty, 
come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  over,  the  rain  is  past  and  gone; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  song  has  come.  .  . 

“On  my  bed  at  night  I  looked  for  him  whom  my  soul  loves. 

I  asked  the  watchmen :  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loves? 
Scarcely  had  I  left  them  than  I  found  him.  I  held  him  and  would 
not  let  go  of  him  until  I  had  brought  him  into  my  mother’s 
house.  .  . 

“I  was  asleep,  but  my  heart  was  awake.  Hark!  My  beloved  is 
knocking.  .  .  I  opened  to  my  beloved,  but  he  had  turned  away  and 
was  gone.  I  searched  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him;  I  called  him, 
but  he  did  not  answer.  . .  My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden, 
to  the  flowerbeds  of  balsam,  to  gather  lilies.  I  am  my  beloved’s, 
and  he  is  mine.  .  .  How  beautiful  you  are,  how  pleasing,  my  love, 
my  delight.  .  . 

"Come,  let  us  go  into  the  fields,  let  us  stay  in  the  villages.  Let 
us  go  early  to  the  vineyards,  to  see  whether  the  grapevine  has 
budded,  whether  the  vine  blossoms  have  opened,  whether  the 
pomegranates  are  in  flower.  There  I  will  give  my  love  to  you.  .  . 

“Love  is  strong  as  death  itself;  its  flashes  are  flashes  of  fire, 
a  flame  of  the  Lord.  Floods  cannot  quench  love,  rivers  cannot 
drown  it.  If  a  man  offered  all  his  wealth  for  love,  he  would  be 
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utterly  scorned,  .  .  Make  haste,  my  beloved!  Be  like  a  gazelle, 
or  like  a  young  deer,  on  the  mountains  of  spices.” 

D’Titfn  TIP,  the  Songs  of  Songs,  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
poem,  replete  with  fascinating  words  and  picturesque  expres¬ 
sions.  Its  outhor  carries  us  along  with  him  into  the  vineyards,  the 
hills,  the  villages.  He  awakes  us  at  daybreak  to  catch  the  scent 
of  the  forest  trees,  to  gather  the  apples  and  the  pomegranates, 
to  listen  to  the  plash  of  falling  waters.  His  verse  is  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  spring. 


II 

RUTH 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  recited  in  the  synagogue  on  Shavuoth, 
the  harvest  festival  commemorating  the  giving  of  the  Torah  on 
Mount  Sinai,  because  the  scene  of  its  story  is  the  harvest  field 
and,  too,  its  leading  character,  Ruth,  embraces  Judaism. 

Ruth’s  impassioned  declaration  of  her  true-hearted  affection 
for  Naomi,  her  mother-in-law,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  book:  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  you  and  to  turn  back 
from  following  you;  wherever  you  go,  I  will  go;  wherever  you 
stay,  I  will  stay;  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God 
shall  be  my  God;  wherever  you  die,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried.  May  the  Lord  punish  me  time  and  again  if  anything  but 
death  parts  me  from  you!” 

The  book  of  Ruth  takes  its  name  from  Ruth  who  clung  to 
Naomi  with  all  the  unselfishness  of  true-hearted  affection.  The 
narrative  is  one  of  idyllic  beauty.  It  is  the  most  charming  short 
story  in  the  Bible.  It  presents  a  pleasing  picture  of  life  in  Eretz 
Yisrael  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about  two  generations 
before  King  David.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  narrative 
is  in  dialogue.  The  principal  characters  of  the  story  are  amiable, 
courteous,  unassuming.  They  all  show  how  a  religious  spirit  may 
pervade  the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  Ruth  are  well  known.  Naomi  is 
an  example  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty,  self-sacrifice  and  moral 
integrity.  Widowed  and  bereft  of  her  two  sons,  Naomi  returned  to 
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Bethlehem,  Judah,  from  the  land  of  Moab,  where  they  had  lived 
during  a  famine  in  their  own  country.  Anxious  to  provide  for 
Ruth  and  to  see  her  married,  she  successfully  arranged  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Ruth  to  Boaz,  ancestor  of  King  David.  The  book  is 
primarily  concerned  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  David.  It  appears 
to  show  that  the  principle  of  divine  reward  for  good  deeds  is  valid 
for  all  nationalities. 

Interesting  is  the  significance  of  names  in  Naomi’s  family. 
Their  derivations  are  as  follows:  Naomi,  pleasant;  Elimelech, 
my  God  is  King;  Mahlon,  sickly;  Chilion,  wasting  away;  Orpah, 
turning  away;  Ruth,  friend;  Boaz,  fleet. 

When  the  three  men  had  died  in  Moab,  where  Mahlon  had 
married  Ruth,  a  Moabite  maiden,  she  left  her  native  land  and 
accompanied  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Bethlehem.  While  glean¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  relative  of  Naomi’s  deceased  husband, 
she  made  a  good  impression  on  him  and  he  took  a  liking  to  her. 
Custom  required  a  relative  of  Mahlon,  Ruth’s  deceased  husband, 
to  marry  Ruth.  Boaz  took  her  to  wife  after  the  refusal  of  one 
nearer  of  kin.  By  this  marriage,  Ruth  became  an  ancestress  of 
David.  This  was  not  a  levirate  marriage,  since  Boaz  was  not 
a  brother  of  Ruth’s  deceased  husband.  According  to  custom, 
when  the  widow  of  a  childless  man  desired  to  sell  his  estate,  in 
the  absence  of  a  brother,  the  nearest  of  kin  and  heir  to  the  hus¬ 
band  was  to  buy  or  redeem  it  of  the  widow.  The  property  was 
thereby  retained  in  the  family.  Simultaneously,  the  kinsman  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed  levirate  duties  by  marrying  the  widow.  This 
was  considered  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  the  family.  A  son  born  of 
such  union  was  legally  the  son  of  the  deceased. 

The  contents  of  the  book  in  outline  are  as  follows:  1)  Naomi 
returns  to  her  native  town,  Bethlehem,  with  her  Moabite  daughter 
-in-law  Ruth;  2)  Ruth  gleans  in  the  field  of  Naomi’s  wealthy  kins¬ 
man  Boaz;  3)  Ruth  appeals  to  Boaz  to  perform  the  part  of 
a  kinsman-redeemer;  4)  Ruth  is  married  to  Boaz  and  gives  birth 
to  Oved;  5)  geneology  from  Perez  to  David.  The  book  thus  sup¬ 
plies  a  family  tree  for  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Jewish  history. 
It  contains  a  humanitarian  plea  on  behalf  of  the  childless  widow, 
so  that  the  next  of  kin  would  assume  responsibility  for  her. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  simplicity  characterizes  alike 
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the  noblest  and  the  loveliest  poems.  There  are  no  better  examples 
of  this  than  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  There  is  not  a  phrase, 
an  image,  an  accident,  too  much  or  too  little  in  either;  not  a  false 
note  of  atmosphere  or  feeling. 

Excerpt:  “At  mealtime  Boaz  said  to  her:  Come  here  and  eat 
some  of  our  food;  dip  your  slice  of  bread  in  the  vinegar.  So  she 
sat  beside  the  harvesters,  and  he  handed  her  roasted  grains.  .  . 
Boaz  married  Ruth,  and  she  bore  him  a  son.  Then  the  women 
said  to  Naomi:  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  has  not  left  you  this 
day  without  a  kinsman.  May  the  boy’s  name  be  renowned 
in  Israel.  .  .  ” 

The  book  of  Ruth,  depicting  scenes  amid  felicities  of  Jewish 
home  life  in  a  pastoral  age,  shares  with  the  book  of  Jonah  the 
distinction  of  expressing  the  most  charitable  attitude  toward 
non-Jews.  In  Jonah,  the  divine  mercy  is  portrayed  as  universal: 
God  spared  heathen  Nineveh,  including  “more  than  120,000 
human  beings,  who  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left, 
and  much  cattle.” 


I  1 1 

LAMENTATIONS 

The  author  of  Lamentations  is  named  nowhere  in  the  book. 
Tradition,  however,  credits  the  writing  of  the  book  to  Jeremiah, 
of  whom  it  is  written:  “Jeremiah  composed  an  elegy  over  Josiah, 
and  the  singers,  both  men  and  women,  all  spoke  of  Josiah  in  their 
lamentations,  as  indeed  they  do  to  this  day,  for  they  made 
it  a  regular  custom  in  Israel;  they  are  written  in  the  [book  of] 
lamentations.”  (nm.11  Om.1  HBK’l  ,VT»K’  ?y  ln’BT  Jlip’l 

mama  mm  ,Pni(P’  ?y  pnf  mini  .ovn  iy  imPK’  ?y  omnirpa 

nil’pn  Py  —  II  Chronicles  35:25).  Josephus  has  transmitted 
this  tradition,  stating:  “But  all  the  people  mourned  greatly  for 
him.  .  .  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  composed  an  elegy  to  lament 
him,  which  is  extant  till  this  time”  (Antiquities  10:5,1). 

This  tradition  is  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra  15a)  as 
well  as  in  the  Septuagint,  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  begins  the  book  as  follows:  “After  Israel  was  carried  into 
captivity,  and  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste,  Jeremias  sat  down  and 
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wept,  and  sang  this  song  of  woe  over  Jerusalem.  .  Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Josiah,  but  this  has  no  connection  with  the  book 
of  Lamentations. 

The  theme  of  the  five  elegies,  or  lamentation,  is  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  dreadful  sufferings  to  its  de¬ 
fenders.  In  various  places  the  Jewish  state  is  personified,  be¬ 
moaning  its  hard  fate;  or  else,  the  author  who  is  believed  to  be 
Jeremiah,  speaks  in  the  first  person  as  representing  the 
Jewish  nation. 

Chanted  in  the  synagogue  on  Tish'ah  b’Av,  the  ninth  of  Av, 
which  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  five  anonymous  poems  are  for  the  most  part  alpha¬ 
betic  acrostics,  that  is,  the  first  four  elegies.  The  fifth  poem  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-two  verses,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  purpose  of  an  acrostic  is  to 
aid  memorization.  This  carefully  wrought,  artificial  style  seems 
to  have  a  further  purpose,  that  of  conveying  completeness  of 
grief,  confession  of  sin,  and  perennial  hopefulness. 

The  first  lament  depicts  Zion  as  a  onetime  populous  city  now- 
standing  in  solitude,  as  a  poor  widow.  Her  former  friends  and 
allies  have  become  her  enemies.  Pilgrims  no  longer  travel  the 
roads  leading  to  Jerusalem.  The  second  lament  depicts  Zion’s 
sorrow  due  to  God’s  anger.  The  poet  sheds  tears  at  the  sight  of 
famished  children  in  the  city  squares. 

The  third  lament  begins  with  the  verse,  “I  am  the  man  who 
has  seen  affliction,”  expressing  a  yearning  for  hope:  “The  Lord 
is  good  to  those  who  trust  in  him.  .  .  It  is  good  to  wait  in  silence  for 
the  Lord’s  help.  .  .  The  Lord  does  not  reject  forever.  Even  though 
he  causes  grief,  he  has  mercy  in  his  abundant  kindness”  (3:25-33). 

The  fourth  lament  contains  a  description  of  the  besiegers, 
tightening  their  stranglehold,  and  a  denunciation  of  Edom,  who 
shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  of  divine  wrath.  Zion  has  already 
received  punishment  for  her  sins.  Edom’s  turn  shall  be  next. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  poem  contains  Zion’s  prayer  for 
mercy:  ‘‘Our  pursuers  were  swifter  than  the  vultures  of  the  air; 
they  hunted  us  on  the  hills,  they  lay  in  wait  for  us  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  has  befallen  us;  look  ond  sec  our 
disgrace!  Our  heritage  has  been  turned  over  to  strangers;  we  have 
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become  orphans  and  are  fatherless.  .  .  Slaves  rule  over  us;  there 
is  none  to  free  us  from  their  power.  .  .  Restore  us,  0  Lord,  and 
let  us  return  to  thee.  Renew  our  days  as  of  old.’' 


IV 

ECCLESIASTES 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  grander  than  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes  in  its  impassioned  survey  of  mortal  pain  and  pleas* 
ure,  its  estimate  of  failure  ond  success;  none  of  more  noble  sad¬ 
ness;  no  poem  working  more  indomitably  for  spiritual  illumi¬ 
nation.  As  one  of  the  Five  Megilloth  (scrolls)  belonging  to  the 
third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  known  as  Kethuvim,  Koheleth 
(Ecclesiastes)  is  recited  in  the  synagogue  on  the  eigth  day  of  the 
Sukkoth  festival. 

Koheleth  counsels  patience,  endurance  and  discretion,  and 
gives  expression  to  the  theory  that  history  and  nature  move  in 
a  circle,  an  ever-revolving  and  recurring  circle.  A  sense  of  futil¬ 
ity  and  pessimism  is  displayed  throughout  the  book,  which  deals 
with  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  pleasure,  wealth,  and  evildoing.  Upon 
examining  the  value  of  wisdom,  wealth  and  pleasure,  Koheleth 
finds  life  unsatisfying.  He  declares  that  wealth  does  not  yield 
happiness,  since  it  is  often  lost  before  it  is  enjoyed.  At  death,  it 
is  left  to  people  who  have  not  toiled  to  acquire  it. 

How  are  we  to  gain  happiness?  Shall  we  follow  wisdom  or  un¬ 
restrained  pleasure?  Human  existence  is  monotonous.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  entire  world.  We  should  therefore  alternate 
wholesome  work  with  reasonable  pleasures  of  life  while  we  can, 
since  there  is  no  telling  when  the  end  comes. 

Here  are  a  few  maxims  excerpted  from  Koheleth:  “A  lover  of 
money  will  never  be  satisfied  with  his  money.  Sweet  is  the  sleep 
of  the  worker,  whether  he  eats  much  or  little-  But  the  surfeit  of 
the  rich  mail  does  not  let  him  sleep.  Naked  he  came  from  his 
mother’s  womb,  and  naked  he  must  return;  for  all  his  toil,  he 
has  nothing  to  take  with  him.  A  good  name  is  better  than  pre¬ 
cious  perfume. 
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“Let  your  garments  be  always  spotless.  Cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters;  after  many  days  you  shall  find  it.  Sweet  is  the  light  of 
life;  it  is  pleasant  for  the  eyes  to  see  the  sun.  Rejoice  in  your 
youth,  young  man.  Remove  all  worries  from  your  mind,  and 
keep  your  body  free  from  pain.  Remember  your  Creator  in  the 
days  of  your  youth.  .  .” 

In  chapter  one,  Koheleth  asserts  that  the  course  of  nature 
does  not  change.  Nothing  is  new,  the  present  is  like  the  past. 
This  eternal  sameness  continues  to  be  the  quality  of  human  ex¬ 
istence.  The  wisdom  man  possesses  does  not  alter  his  condition; 
it  only  deepens  his  sorrow  by  being  aware  of  life’s  uselessness.  In 
chapter  two,  Koheleth  recalls  his  experiments  with  a  variety  of 
pleasures  and  joyous  living.  He  has  tasted  all  that  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  good,  denying  himself  nothing,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  permanent  value  in  all  this.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  wisdom,  but  in  the  end  the  wise  man 
dies,  just  as  the  fool  does.  Indeed,  he  does  not  gain  more  out  of 
life  than  the  fool  does. 

In  chapter  three,  Koheleth  mentions  a  variety  of  opposites 
in  human  existence:  life  and  death,  weeping  and  laughing,  doing 
and  not  doing,  there  being  a  season  for  everything.  God’s  plan 
seems  to  test  men,  who  have  no  advantage  over  the  beast.  Both 
have  the  same  fate:  death  and  the  return  to  dust.  In  chapter  four, 
Koheleth  speaks  of  oppression  and  the  miseries  of  the  oppressed, 
More  fortunate  are  those  who  have  not  been  born  than  those 
who  have  experienced  the  world’s  woes.  Though  it  is  foolish  to 
abstain  from  work,  successful  toil  produces  envy  among  neighbors. 

Chapter  five:  Be  humble  and  listen.  Do  not  talk  much.  Do 
not  be  surprised  at  corruption  among  officials,  since  all  officials 
are  encouraged  by  the  example  of  those  above  them  to  make 
what  gain  they  can  from  their  vocations.  Chapter  six:  At  times, 
God  bestows  his  gifts  on  a  man  who  has  not  the  power  to  enjoy 
them.  Chapter  seven:  The  spirit  of  levity  becomes  fools.  The  wise 
man  feels  himself  more  at  home  in  the  house  of  mourning  than  in 
the  house  of  mirth.  Like  money,  learning  has  a  protective  value. 
The  wise  man  will  avoid  all  extremes  in  conduct.  .  .  Chapter  11: 
Take  life  as  it  is,  grasping  its  opportunities,  being  neither  too 
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fearful  nor  hesitant  when  decisions  have  to  be  made.  Chapter  12: 
In  your  youth,  while  your  vitality  is  yet  unimpaired  by  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  remember  your  Creator. 


ESTHER 

The  book  of  Esther,  one  of  the  most  cherished  works  in  Jewish 
literature,  is  the  last  of  the  Five  Megilloth  that  form  part  of  the 
third  division  of  the  Bible,  known  as  D’aUlD  (Sacred  Writings). 
Megillath  Esther  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Megillah,  a  de¬ 
signation  indicative  of  the  great  importance  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Jewish  people.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  Jewish  girl  who  used  her  in¬ 
fluence  as  queen  of  Persia  to  save  her  people  from  a  general  mas¬ 
sacre  which  Haman  had  plotted  against  them.  It  is  a  tale  of  plot 
and  counterplot,  showing  the  downfall  of  the  arrogant  and  the 
vindication  of  the  innocent.  Haman’s  plot  was  frustrated,  and 
the  tables  were  completely  turned.  Out  of  these  happenings  the 
Feast  of  Purim  came  into  being.  The  name  of  the  feast,  Purim, 
is  a  non-Hebrew  word  meaning  lot,  because  they  cast  pur  in  the 
presence  of  Haman  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  extermination,  but 
the  Jews  escaped,  successfully  resisting  their  persecutors  on 
that  date  (Adar  13).  Purim  is  observed  on  Adar  14,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  ( Shushan  Purim)  is  observed  as  Purim  in  cities  which 
have  been  walled  since  the  time  of  Joshua  (Jerusalem,  for  example). 

The  divine  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther;  nor 
does  it  contain  reference  to  any  book  of  the  Bible;  nor  does  it 
allude  to  Jerusalem  or  to  the  Temple.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cherished  of  our  sacred  writings.  In  times  of  oppression, 
our  people  have  found  comfort  in  this  narrative,  strengthening 
their  hope  of  being  liberated  in  days  of  distress.  Its  character 
sketches  and  implied  teachings  provide  an  element  of  moral  in¬ 
struction.  Haman’s  fate  is  a  reminder  of  the  idea  that  pride  pre¬ 
cedes  a  fall.  Esther  is  described  as  dutiful  to  her  guardian  Mor- 
decai  and  loyal  unto  death  to  her  people.  While  the  divine  name 
is  omitted  from  the  book,  the  implication  is  clearly  conveyed 
that  Mordecai  and  Esther  were  used  by  God  as  instruments 
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for  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  A  special  talmudic  tractate 
was  written  on  the  relevant  regulations  of  the  obligatory 
reading  of  the  Megillah  on  Purim,  both  in  the  evening  and  the 
morning  services. 

After  a  literary  analysis,  Bible  scholars  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther  was  one  of  the 
skillful  literary  artists  of  his  time,  and  that  the  narrative  de¬ 
serves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  The 
story  moves  along  smoothly,  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense, 
until  the  denoument  is  reached  in  a  powerfully  dramatic  moment 
in  Esther’s  second  banquet  (chapter  seven).  The  author  knows 
how  to  make  actions  speak  more  effectively  than  words.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  the  character  is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
concrete  action. 

The  characters  are  types  rather  than  unique  individuals. 
The  king  is  the  typical  impulsive  despot;  Haman  is  the  typ¬ 
ical  enemy  of  the  Jewish  people,  drunk  with  pride  and  power; 
Esther  is  the  beautiful  woman  who  knows  how  to  use  her  charms 
advantageously;  Mordecai  is  the  Jewish  leader  who  knows  how 
to  seize  the  opportune  moment.  There  is  no  finer  example  of 
irony  than  the  account  of  Haman’s  humiliation  and  fall;  he  falls 
into  his  own  trap  and  is  reduced  to  a  position  of  begging  for  his 
life  at  the  queen’s  feet. 

Megillath  Antiochus,  the  Scroll  of  Antiochus,  known  also  as 
O’KiWnn  n?w,  the  Scroll  of  the  Hasmoneans,  has  come  down 
to  us  in  both  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  version  is 
a  literal  translation  from  the  Aramaic  original,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  probably  in  the  seventh  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
this  Megillah  was  read  in  the  Italian  synagogues  on  Hanukkah 
as  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Megillah  -par  excellence,  is  read  on 
Purim.  It  still  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Yemenite  Jews. 
Rav  Saadyah  Gaon  attributed  its  authorship  to  the  five  sons 
of  Mattathias.  The  following  is  an  English  translation  of  this 
Megillah,  abridged. 
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D’Tirn  t’P  is  recited  every  Friday  evening  because  of  the  religious  idealism 
attached  to  it  by  tradition.  The  poem  has  been  accepted  throughout  the  ages 
as  an  allegory  of  the  relations  between  God  and  his  people.  Some  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  Rabbi  Akiba  declared:  “All  the  Kelhuvim  are  holy,  but  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  the  holiest  of  all.”  According  to  the  paraphrase  of  the  Targum, 
the  poem  portrays  the  history  of  Israel  till  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  It  has 


THE  SONG  OF  SONGS 


I 

The  Song  of  Songs  by  Solomon. 

O  that  he  would  kiss  me  with  his  lips!  Indeed,  your  caresses 
are  better  than  wine.  Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  your  perfumes; 
your  very  self  is  a  precious  perfume;  therefore  do  the  maidens 
love  you.  Take  me  with  you;  let  us  hasten!  The  king  brings  me 
into  his  chambers.  We  will  thrill  with  delight  over  you;  we  will 
celebrate  your  caresses  more  than  wine!  Rightly  do  they  love  you. 

I  am  dark  yet  comely,  maidens  of  Jerusalem :  dark  as  the  tents 
of  Kedar,  comely  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.  Do  not  stare  at  me 
because  I  am  dark,  for  the  sun  has  tanned  me;  my  mother’s  sons 
were  angry  with  me,  they  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards;  I 
did  not  look  after  my  own  vineyard. 

Tell  me,  you  whom  my  soul  loves,  where  you  feed  the  flocks, 
where  you  make  them  rest  at  noon;  why  should  I  wander  among 
the  flocks  of  your  companions? 

If  you  do  not  know,  fairest  of  women,  follow  the  sheep-tracks, 
and  pasture  your  kids  beside  the  tents  of  the  shepherds.  I  compare 
you,  my  love,  to  a  mare  in  Pharaoh’s  chariots.  Beautiful  are  your 


been  regarded  also  as  a  representation  of  the  affection  of  Israel  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  author  of  the  poem  'in  JiaV,  “one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
religious  poetry  in  existence,”  used  the  theme  of  the  Sabbath  bride  and  bor¬ 
rowed  the  title  of  his  famous  hymn  from  the  Song  of  Songs  (7:12).  Although 
its  meaning  has  been  extended  by  various  methods  of  interpretation,  one  can¬ 
not  miss  the  beauty  of  the  poem  in  its  literal  interpretation.  Its  author  takes  us 
along  with  him  into  the  open  air,  to  the  vineyards,  the  villages,  the  mountains. 
He  awakens  us  at  daybreak  to  catch  the  scent  of  the  forest  trees,  to  gather  the 
apples  and  the  pomegranates.  His  verse  is  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  spring 
Tip  a  tribe  of  nomads  who  wandered  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

’bir  ’rns  that  is,  my  personal  beauty.  The  phrase  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  neglecting  one’s  family  while  being  engrossed  in  public  duties. 

’noiob  The  point  of  comparison  is  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  bride. 

2 
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bnr  ■nin  ta^rra  •pra  D'ninp 
jifTn  Jp3  -Ti3  lap^a^Httrw  j^pan  nm  ai 
bnn&bnbs##  :pb;  'ntf  pa  ■£  i  nbn  ninx 
ta^  ps?  hb;  %i  i^pr  rng  pj?  vjsibb  4 
irria  nrp  :nj$n  utnjrrjK  d^j  pK  ^ninna; 

ta^i-ia  mrn  tap$ 
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r?  H3^a  tDppsn  rpfnp  p'T&n  n^n  ^ 
js  nvltf  naa  bsnp  •tnin’i  pa  "iryi  p  Dfmrr 
xprh  pina  insn  Tqah  'nppmbi?  bnn  pjp  ppn 
r#tf$a  top  :ronx  4s  4j-n  p»n  rra4s  ^an 
nnn  TOtaty  j^k  naps  nbrra  crara  •ane-r 
a&tfvr  n\n  cons  4sa^n  :ppann  in?n  nbtfiS 
innispi-Dsi  i  mnrns  rrten  ni^sa  is  nisa^a 
hy?  sa  nrnjn  •’pin  bp'jpBnn^  ns  nansrrns 
is  ‘"a5b  4n  npm  :wsain4s  pspp  enirr^? 
■p  li^na  nns  npis  nrnn  p^S-n  nss^ 

_ Ikibi  :np  .V?  :np  -UP’m  :np _ 

Following  are  a, number  of  expressions  occurring  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  are  of  special  stylistic  interest.  They  are  here  presented  in  the  lower 
margins  of  the  Hebrew  pages. 

UD’m  our  rafters,  panelled  ceilings.  The  cedar  trees  and  fir  trees  form  the 
roof  over  their  heads  as  they  sit  in  the  green  grass. 

pnm  ribxan  She  modestly  compares  herself  to  the  wild  flowers  of  Sharon, 
nwax,  nib’N  are  symbolic  of  shyness  and  timidity  as  well  as  of  beauty, 
yonnip  ly  that  is,  it  should  be  allowed  to  awake  of  itself.  A  true  love  is 
spontaneous. 


The  Song  of  Songs 

cheeks  with  circlets,  your  neck  with  strings  of  beads!  Circlets  of 
gold  will  we  make  for  you,  with  studs  of  silver. 

While  the  king  sits  at  his  table,  my  nard  gives  forth  its  fra¬ 
grance.  My  beloved  is  my  bunch  of  myrrh  that  lies  between  my 
breasts.  My  beloved  is  my  cluster  of  henna-blossom  from  the 
gardens  of  Engedi. 

You  are  beautiful,  my  love,  you  are  beautiful;  your  eyes  are 
dove-like. 

You  are  handsome,  my  beloved,  and  pleasant;  and  our  couch  is 
leafy.  The  beams  of  our  houses  are  cedars,  and  our  rafters  are  firs. 

II 

I  am  a  rose  of  Sharon,  a  lily  of  the  valleys. 

Like  a  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  loved  one  among  the  maidens. 

Like  an  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  so  is  my 
beloved  among  the  youths;  in  his  shadow  I  long  to  sit,  and  his 
fruit  is  sweet  to  my  taste.  He  brings  me  to  the  house  of  wine,  and 
looks  at  me  with  love.  Sustain  me  with  raisins,  refresh  me  with 
apples,  for  I  am  love-sick.  0  that  his  left  hand  were  under  my 
head,  and  his  right  hand  were  embracing  me!  I  adjure  you,  maidens 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  gazelles,  or  by  the  deer  of  the  field,  do  not 
stir  up,  do  not  rouse  love,  until  it  please. 

The  voice  of  my  beloved!  Here  he  comes,  leaping  across  the 
mountains,  bounding  over  the  hills!  My  beloved  is  like  a  gazelle, 
like  a  young  deer;  here  he  stands,  behind  our  wall,  gazing  through 
the  windows,  peering  through  the  lattice. 

Originally,  there  were  several  midrashic  works  commenting  on  the  Song 
of  Songs.  One  of  them  referred  the  poem  to  the  revelation  at  Mount  Sinai, 
another  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  a  third  to  the  Temple  or  the  Mish- 
kan,  the  portable  sanctuary  used  in  the  wilderness.  These  midrashim  were 
afterward  combined  into  one  work,  the  present  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah, 
which  must  have  been  composed  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Un¬ 
like  Shir  ha-Shirim  Zula,  a  smaller  midrash  containing  numerous  legends, 
which  was  composed  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Shir 
ha-Shirim  Rabbah  does  not  consist  of  many  aggadoth. 

Eretz  Yisrael  in  springtime  is  graphically  described  in  the  Song  of  Songs: 
the  land  is  beautifully  green,  and  carpeted  with  flowers.  The  air  is  fresh  and 
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laden  with  sweet  scents.  The  sky  is  blue,  the  mountains  and  plains  look 
beautiful,  and  the  sun  is  gentle.  All  these  seem  combined  to  make  one  glad  to 
be  alive.  The  henna-blossom  (1B3H  b3PK)  has  fragrant  flowers,  growing  in 
clusters  like  grapes.  It  is  presently  found  in  Kibbutz  En-Gedi,  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  an  oasis  of  luxurious 

The  powders  of  the  merchant  (ban  npaK)  are  powdered  perfumes.  King 
Solomon’s  palanquin  (jihdk),  made  of  costly  cedar  and  Cyprus  of  Lebanon, 
is  described  as  having  had  silver  pillars  supporting  the  canopy,  arms  of  gold, 
and  a  seat  covered  with  a  costly  purple  fabric. 
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My  beloved  called  and  said  to  me:  “Rise,  my  love,  my  beauty, 
come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  over,  the  rain  is  past  and  gone; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  song  has  come; 
and  the  call  of  the  turtle-dove  is  heard  in  our  land;  the  fig-tree 
is  ripening  its  early  figs,  and  the  vines  in  blossom  give  forth 
their  fragrance.  Rise,  my  love,  my  beauty,  come  away.  O  my  dove, 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  covert  of  the  cliff,  let  me  see  your 
form,  let  me  hear  your  voice;  for  sweet  is  your  voice,  and  your 
form  is  comely.” 

Seize  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vineyards;  for 
our  vineyards  are  in  blossom. 

My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his;  he  feeds  his  flock  among 
the  lilies.  When  the  day  grows  cool,  and  the  shadows  flee,  return, 
my  beloved,  and  be  like  a  gazelle,  or  like  a  young  deer,  on  the 
mountains  of  Bether. 

Ill 

On  my  bed  at  night  I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loves;  I 
sought  him,  but  I  did  not  find  him.  “I  will  rise  (I  said]  and  go 
about  the  city,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares — I  will  seek  him 
whom  my  soul  loves.”  I  sought  him,  but  I  did  not  find  him.  The 
watchmen  who  go  about  the  city  found  me:  "Have  you  seen  him 
whom  my  soul  loves?”  Scarcely  had  I  left  them,  when  I  found  him 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  closing  part  of  the  description  («pgn  id  in 
nanK)  may  allude  to  highly  prized  ebony  (anti),  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
27:16,  since  the  Hebrew  words  man  and  nanK  are  very  similar.  Accordingly, 
the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  question  would  be:  inlaid  with  ebony 
from  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem. 

n’byw  lib  Tins  is  a  couplet  of  a  vineyard  song  which  she  sings  in  response 
to  his  request  to  let  him  hear  her  voice. 

O’bbxn  1011  the  shadows  of  rocks  and  trees  disappear  when  the  sun  sets. 

. . .  ’antra  by  is  a  dream  she  narrates  to  her  friends. 

jpy  nnnn  the  pillars  of  smoke  arc  caused  by  the  burning  of  incense. 

. . .  -py®  The  bride’s  dark  hair,  hanging  down  in  tresses  over  her  shoulders, 
is  compared  to  a  herd  of  black  goats  couching  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

niB’Knn  symmetrical,  running  accurately  in  pairs,  the  upper  teeth  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  lower. 
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Tppsfr  1S3D  Dpi  Tprv  Ip;  Tjjl  km  nPr  V? 

iiv3  pit;  :iv^2 113  dPvi  iiv?  TpvW 
ppptfj  niD^KiD  hbsp  iprni*lP  -hyp  niBivpi 
nbp?  iiK3  TpppDi  piiinpt;  P#i  311?  :d,13  ^k 
133  .T|1K13  111  *>13p3  Jpnptb  1V3D  TJ1,11  |1D11 
in'isai  'pbp  ^3  tPv  iSn  jjpi  ^s.nis^nP 

pmn  n'rDD  like  the  rounded  form  and  ruddy  color  of  a  pomegranate. 
ni’D^n1?  ’in  is  an  allusion  to  the  bride’s  necklace.  On  shields  used  as  adorn¬ 
ments  on  the  outside  of  towers,  see  Ezekiel  27:10-11. 

. .  .  pia^B  ’ns  is  a  warning  to  flee  from  Lebanon  being  full  of  dangers. 

...  B  nwn  depart;  compare  Hltm  (Isaiah  57:9)  “you  journeyed.” 

’mrm  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  “my  own.” 

nci  honey  that  drips  from  the  honeycomb.  The  reference  is  to  loving  words. 
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whom  my  soul  loves.  I  held  him  and  would  not  let  him  go,  until  I 
brought  him  into  my  mother’s  house,  into  the  chamber  of  her  who 
conceived  me. 

I  adjure  you,  maidens  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  gazelles,  or  by  the 
deer  of  the  field,  do  not  stir  up,  do  not  rouse  love,  until  it  please. 

What  is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness,  like  columns  of 
smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  all  aromatic 
powders  of  the  merchant?  It  is  Solomon’s  palanquin;  sixty  heroes 
are  around  it,  heroes  of  Israel.  All  of  them  are  armed  with  swords, 
and  are  trained  in  war;  each  has  his  sword  on  his  hip,  because  of 
danger  at  night.  King  Solomon  made  himself  a  palanquin  of  the 
wood  of  Lebanon.  He  made  its  columns  of  silver,  its  top  of  gold, 
its  seat  of  purple,  its  interior  inlaid  with  love,  from  the  maidens 
of  Jerusalem.  Go  forth,  maidens  of  Zion,  and  gaze  upon  King 
Solomon,  wearing  a  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  on  the  day  of  his  profound  joy. 

IV 

You  are  beautiful,  my  love,  you  are  beautiful!  Your  eyes  are 
dove-like  behind  your  veil;  your  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats,  trail¬ 
ing  down  from  Mount  Gilead.  Your  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
all  shaped  alike,  which  have  come  up  from  the  washing;  all  of  them 
are  paired,  and  not  one  of  them  is  missing.  Your  lips  are  like  a 
thread  of  scarlet,  and  your  mouth  is  comely;  your  temples,  behind 
your  veil,  are  like  a  slice  of  pomegranate.  Your  neck  is  like  the 
tower  of  David  built  for  trophies;  a  thousand  shields  hang  on  it, 

The  Song  of  Songs,  meaning  the  finest  of  Solomon’s  songs,  is  reckoned 
among  the  books  known  as  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Bible,  even  though 
it  contains  no  direct  teaching  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 
Some  have  understood  the  Song  of  Songs  as  an  admonition  to  a  married 
couple  to  love  each  other. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Song  of  Songs  are  most  characteristic. 
They  are  presented  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  English  text: 

I  hear  the  voice  of  my  beloved!  Here  he  comes,  leaping  across  the 
mountains,  bounding  over  the  hills!  My  beloved  is  like  a  gazelle,  like  a  young 
deer.  There  he  stands,  behind  the  wall,  gazing  through  the  windows,  peering 
through  the  lattice. 
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’flpx  pp-m  mia  w  np  Tinx  lab  -nxa 
in#  ap  \px  p^rraa  7:  tph^  ■tpTa®  ;na: 
pan  nwi  bp  isf-pi  hj$;  ax  ianii  mtfi 

pDX,  p’nThe  north  wind  clears  the  air  in  Palestine;  the  south  wind  warms, 
and  ripens.  The  east  and  west  winds  are  stormy. 

no  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "not.”  Compare  below  rniyn  nni  lTyn  JIB 
mnxn  nx  (8:4);  'ir-pa  nVni  xVi  im  pbn  uV>  nn  (I  Kings  12:16). 

. . .  TV  his  fingers  are  delicately  rounded,  and  his  nails  are  as  transparent 
as  topaz.  D'-|’BO  the  bright  blue  veins  showing  through  the  lighter  skin. 

Him  ("delight”)  was  an  ancient  city  famed  for  its  attractiveness.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Joshua  12:24;  I  Kings  14:17. 
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all  armor  of  heroes.  Your  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns,  twins  of 
a  gazelle,  pasturing  among  the  lilies.  When  the  day  grows  cool, 
and  the  shadows  flee,  I  will  betake  myself  to  the  mountain  of 
myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankincense.  You  are  altogether  beauti¬ 
ful,  my  love;  there  is  no  blemish  in  you. 

Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  bride  of  mine,  with  me  from 
Lebanon  come;  depart  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  peaks  of 
Senir  and  Hermon,  from  the  dens  of  lions,  from  the  mountains  of 
leopards.  You  have  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  bride;  you 
have  ravished  my  heart  with  one  glance  of  your  eyes,  with  one 
bead  of  your  necklace.  How  lovely  are  your  caresses,  my  sister, 
my  bride!  How  much  better  than  wine  are  your  caresses,  and  the 
fragrance  of  your  ointments  than  all  kinds  of  perfume!  Your  lips, 
my  bride,  drip  honey;  honey  and  milk  are  under  your  tongue;  the 
fragrance  of  your  garments  is  like  the  fragrance  of  Lebanon.  A 
garden  inclosed  is  my  sister,  my  bride,  a  spring  inclosed,  a  fountain 
sealed.  Your  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  precious 
fruits,  henna  with  nard,  nard  and  saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon, 
with  all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and  aloes,  together  with  all 
the  finest  perfumes.  You  are  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  fresh 
water,  and  flowing  streams  from  Lebanon. 

Awake,  north  wind,  and  come,  southwind!  Blow  upon  my 
garden,  that  its  perfume  may  waft  out.  Let  my  beloved  come  into 
his  garden,  and  eat  its  precious  fruits. 

V 

I  have  come  into  my  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride;  I  have 
gathered  my  myrrh  and  my  spice;  I  have  eaten  my  honeycomb 
with  my  honey;  I  have  drunk  my  wine  and  my  milk.  Eat,  friends; 
drink,  drink  abundantly  beloved  friends! 

I  was  asleep,  but  my  heart  was  awake;  hark,  my  beloved  is 

My  beloved  called  and  said  to  me:  Rise,  my  love,  my  beauty,  come  away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  over,  the  rain  is  past  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  songs  has  come! 
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n’abioa  linn  nn  are  the  words  of  the  Shulammite,  who  asks  why  they  would 
stare  at  her  as  at  a  public  spectacle. 

■pea  “your  body,”  like  'JB31  'BE)  ("my  soul  and  my  body”)  in  Psalm  31:10. 

JPH  buna  -puis  white,  straight  and  slender. 

Jiapna  niaia  refers  to  the  soft  shimmer  of  her  eyes. 

Jliabn  buaa  ICK  straight  and  symmetrical.  The  tower  of  Lebanon  was 
probably  some  watch-tower  in  the  direction  of  Damascus. 
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knocking:  “Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  innocent 
one;  for  my  head  is  drenched  with  dew,  my  locks  with  the  drops 
of  the  night.”  But  I  have  taken  off  my  robe;  how  shall  I  put  it  on 
again?  I  have  washed  my  feet;  how  shall  I  soil  them?  My  beloved 
put  his  hand  through  the  doorway,  and  my  heart  yearned  for  him. 
I  rose  to  open  to  my  beloved,  and  my  hands  dripped  with  myrrh, 
and  my  fingers  with  the  finest  myrrh,  upon  the  handles  of  the  bar. 
I  opened  for  my  beloved;  but  my  beloved  had  turned  away,  had 
gone;  my  soul  failed  when  he  spoke.  I  sought  him,  but  I  could  not 
find  him;  I  called  him,  but  he  did  not  answer  me.  The  watchmen 
who  go  about  the  city  found  me;  they  struck  me,  they  wounded 
me;  the  guardians  of  the  walls  stripped  me  of  my  mantle.  I  adjure 
you,  maidens  of  Jerusalem,  if  you  find  my  beloved,  do  not  tell  him 
hat  I  am  love-sick. 

What  is  your  beloved  more  than  another  lover,  0  fairest  of 
women?  What  is  your  beloved  more  than  another  lover,  that  you 
adjure  us  thus? 

Dazzling  and  ruddy  is  my  beloved,  distinguished  among  ten 
thousand.  His  head  is  fine  gold,  his  locks  are  curled,  and  as  black 
as  a  raven.  His  eyes  are  like  doves  beside  the  water-brooks,  bathing 
in  milk,  and  fitly  set.  His  cheeks  are  beds  of  balsam-flower,  pro¬ 
ducing  sweet  perfumes;  his  lips  are  [red]  lilies,  breathing  the  finest 
myrrh.  His  hands  are  rods  of  gold,  studded  with  topaz  pink;  his 
body  is  polished  ivory,  inlaid  with  sapphires.  His  legs  are  pillars 
of  marble,  set  on  bases  of  fine  gold;  his  form  is  like  Lebanon, 
excellent  as  the  cedars.  His  mouth  is  most  sweet,  and  he  is  alto¬ 
gether  lovely.  Such  is  my  beloved,  and  such  is  my  lover,  0  maidens 
of  Jerusalem. 


On  my  bed  at  night  I  looked  for  him  whom  my  soul  loves.  I  asked  the 
watchmen:  Have  you  seen  him  whom  my  soul  loves?  Scarcely  had  I  left  them 
where  I  found  him.  I  held  him  and  would  not  let  go  of  him  until  I  had 
brought  him  into  my  mother’s  house. 

I  was  asleep,  but  my  heart  was  awake.  Hark!  My  beloved  is  knocking. 
I  opend  for  my  beloved,  but  he  had  turned  away  and  was  gone.  I  searched 
for  him,  but  could  not  find  him;  I  called  him,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
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bB13  an  emblem  of  stateliness  and  beauty.  The  point  of  comparison  is  a 
head  proudly  held 
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VI 

Where  has  your  beloved  gone,  O  fairest  of  women?  Where  has 
your  beloved  turned,  that  we  may  seek  him  with  you? 

My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden,  to  the  flower-beds 
of  balsam,  to  pasture  in  the  gardens,  and  to  gather  lilies.  I  am  my 
beloved’s,  and  my  beloved  is  mine,  who  pastures  among  the  lilies. 

You  are  as  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  my  love,  as  comely  as  Jerusalem, 
as  overawing  as  the  most  distinguished.  Turn  your  eyes  away  from 
me,  for  they  dazzle  me.  Your  hair  is  like  a  flock  of  goats,  trailing 
down  from  Mount  Gilead.  Your  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
which  have  come  up  from  the  washing;  all  of  them  are  paired, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  missing.  Your  temples  are  like  a  slice  of 
pomegranate,  behind  your  veil.  There  are  sixty  queens,  eighty 
concubines,  and  maidens  without  number;  but  one  alone  is  my 
dove,  my  innocent  one;  she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother;  she  is 
her  mother’s  own  darling.  The  maidens  look  upon  her,  and  bless 
her;  the  queens  and  the  concubines  praise  her.  Who  is  she  that  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  dawn,  as  beautiful  as  the  moon,  as  bright  as  the  sun, 
as  overawing  as  the  most  distinguished? 

I  went  down  to  the  nut  garden,  to  look  at  the  green  plants  of 
the  dale,  to  see  if  the  grapevine  was  a-budding,  whether  the 
pomegranates  were  in  flower.  Before  I  was  aware,  my  fancy  set 
me  among  the  chariots  of  my  noble  people. 

VII 

Return,  return,  0  Shulammite;  return,  return,  that  we  may  gaze 
at  you. 

Why  should  you  gaze  at  the  Shulammite  as  upon  the  dance  of 
Mahanaim9 

How  beautiful  are  your  steps  in  sandals,  0  princess;  the  curves 
of  your  thighs  are  like  ornaments  made  by  an  artist.  Your  chest 

My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden,  to  the  flowerbeds  of  balsam,  to 
gather  lilies.  I  am  my  beloved’s,  and  he  is  mine. 

IIow  beautiful  you  are,  how  pleasing,  my  love,  my  delight!  Your  figure 
is  like  a  palm  tree. 
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.  . .  nViy  rrn  ’D  She  points  out  incidents  and  places  that  are  memorable  to 
both  of  them. 

onin  signet  ring,  engraved  with  the  owner's  name  or  some  design.  The  seal, 
affixed  as  signature  to  letters  and  documents,  was  worn  on  the  finger  or  was 
strung  on  a  cord  and  hung  around  the  neck.  She  wishes  to  be  united  in  the 
closest  way  with  her  beloved. 
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is  like  a  round  goblet  ever  filled  with  wine;  your  body  is  like  a 
heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies.  Your  two  breasts  are  like  two 
fawns,  twins  of  a  gazelle.  Your  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory;  your 
eyes  are  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon,  at  the  gate  of  Bathrabim;  your 
nose  is  like  a  tower  of  Lebanon,  overlooking  Damascus.  Your  head 
is  on  you  like  Carmel,  and  the  hair  of  your  head  is  like  purple; 
the  king  is  held  captive  in  its  tresses.  How  beautiful,  how  sweet 
you  are,  O  love’s  delight!  This  stature  of  yours  is  like  a  palm 
tree,  and  your  breasts  like  clusters.  I  say:  I  will  climb  the  palm 
tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  its  branches;  let  your  breasts  be  like 
clusters  of  the  vine,  and  the  fragrance  of  your  breath  like  that  of 
apples,  and  your  soft  speech  like  the  best  wine — flowing  smoothly 
for  my  beloved,  gliding  over  the  lips  of  those  about  to  sleep. 

I  am  my  beloved’s,  and  his  longing  is  for  me.  Come,  my  be¬ 
loved,  let  us  go  into  the  field,  let  us  stay  in  the  villages;  let  us  go 
early  to  the  vineyards,  to  see  whether  the  grapevine  has  budded, 
whether  the  vine  blossoms  have  opened,  if  the  pomegranates  are 
in  flower.  There  I  will  give  my  love  to  you.  The  love-plants  yield 
their  fragrance,  and  at  our  doors  are  all  kinds  of  precious  fruits, 
both  new  and  old,  which  I  have  kept  for  you,  my  beloved. 

VIII 

O  that  you  were  my  brother,  who  had  been  nursed  by  my 
mother!  I  would  meet  you  in  the  street  and  kiss  you,  and  none 
would  despise  me.  I  would  lead  you  and  bring  you  into  my  mother’s 
house,  that  you  might  instruct  me;  I  would  give  you  some  spiced 
wine  to  drink,  some  of  my  pomegranate  juice. 


Come,  let  us  go  into  the  fields,  let  us  stay  in  the  villages.  Let  us  go  early 
to  the  vineyards,  to  see  whether  the  grapevine  has  budded,  whether  the  vine 
blossoms  have  opened,  whether  the  pomegranates  are  in  flower.  There  I  will 
give  my  love  to  you. 

Love  is  strong  as  death  itself;  its  flashes  are  flashes  of  fire,  a  flame  of  the 
Lord.  Floods  cannot  quench  love,  rivers  cannot  drown  it.  If  a  man  offered 
all  his  wealth  for  love,  he  would  be  utterly  scorned. 
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JDpps  77  b?  cb^n  n$»b  1* 


rrnanVp  a  flame  of  supernatural,  stupendous  power, 
nrop  uV  niriK  was  the  speech  of  her  brothers  in  the  past,  when  she  was  still 
too  young  to  marry.  She  recalls  having  heard  them  say  that  they  would  re¬ 
ward  her  modesty  with  adornments  and  provide  strong  protection  in  the  case 
of  any  sign  of  moral  weakness. 

. . .  K’n  nnin  DK  that  is,  if  she  preserves  her  innocence,  we  will  reward  her. 
H’n  m3  that  is,  his  possession  is  prized  more  than  Solomon’s  highly- 
cultivated  vineyard  with  all  its  rich  revenues. 

’in  m3  is  a  repetition  of  her  song  in  2:17.  Allegorically,  it  is  a  prayer 
addressed  to  God:  Mayest  thou  hasten  to  reappear  on  Mount  Moriah. 
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The  Song  of  Songs 


O  that  his  left  hand  were  under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand 
were  embracing  me!  I  adjure  you,  maidens  of  Jerusalem,  do  not 
stir  up,  do  not  rouse  love,  until  it  please. 

Who  is  this  coming  up  from  the  wilderness,  leaning  upon  her 
beloved? 

I  woke  you  under  the  apple  tree,  where  your  mother  had 
been  in  travail  with  you,  where  she  had  brought  you  forth.  Place 
me  like  a  seal  upon  your  heart,  like  a  seal  upon  your  arm.  Indeed, 
love  is  strong  as  death  itself,  ardent  love  is  severe  as  the  grave; 
its  flashes  are  flashes  of  fire,  a  flame  of  the  Lord.  Floods  cannot 
quench  love,  rivers  cannot  drown  it;  if  a  man  offered  all  the  wealth 
of  his  house  for  love,  he  would  be  laughed  aside. 

We  have  a  young  sister,  and  she  has  no  breasts  yet;  but  what 
shall  we  do  with  our  sister  when  she  will  be  asked  in  marriage? 
If  she  is  a  wall,  we  will  build  a  silver  turret  on  her;  but  if  she  is  a 
door,  we  will  inclose  her  with  cedar  boards. 

Now  I  am  a  wall,  and  my  breasts  like  towers,  then  I  should 
win  his  favor. 

Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baalhamon;  he  gave  over  the  vine¬ 
yard  to  caretakers;  each  would  bring  in  a  thousand  silver  pieces 
for  its  fruits.  I  keep  my  vineyard  to  myself;  you,  Solomon,  are 
welcome  to  the  thousand  shekels,  and  the  caretakers  of  the  fruit 
to  the  two  hundred  shekels. 

0  you  who  sit  in  the  gardens,  the  companions  are  listening  to 
your  voice;  let  me  hear  it  too! 

Make  haste,  my  beloved,  be  like  a  gazelle,  or  like  a  young 
deer,  on  the  mountains  of  spices. 


The  site  of  Baalhamon  has  not  been  indentified.  According  to  Rashi,  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  Baalhamon  is  suggestive 
of  the  throngs  ( hamon )  of  visitors  that  the  place  attracted.  The  extent  of 
Solomon’s  vineyard  at  Baalhamon  has  been  calculated  from  the  number  of 
tenants,  each  of  whom  paid  a  thousand  silver  pieces  annually  for  the  use 
of  its  fruit. 
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:rnba  naf-nnn  bpairp  #krn  tanb 
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The  book  of  Ruth  forms  part  of  the  synagogue  service  on  Shavuolh,  the 
festival  commemorating  the  Revelation  at  Mount  Sinai,  for  the  following 
two  reasons:  the  festival  is  described  both  as  D-Hsaa  an  (festival  of  the  first 
fruit=)  and  min  jna  J»1  (festival  of  giving  the  Torah).  The  harvest  figures 
prominently  in  the  story  of  Ruth,  who  accepted  the  law  of  life  prescribed  in 
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RUTH 


In  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled  there  was  a  famine  in 
the  land,  and  a  man  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah  went  to  reside  in 
the  country  of  Moab,  along  with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons. 
The  man’s  name  was  Elimelech,  his  wife’s  name  was  Naomi, 
and  his  two  sons  were  called  Mahlon  and  Chilion;  they  were 
Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah.  They  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Moab  and  stayed  there. 

Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi  died,  and  she  was  left  with 
her  two  sons,  who  married  Moabite  women,  one  named  Orpah, 
and  the  other  Ruth.  They  stayed  there  about  ten  years.  Both 
Mahlon  and  Chilion  died,  so  that  the  woman  was  bereft  of 
her  two  children  and  her  husband.  She  then  set  out  with  her 
daughters-in-law  to  return  home  from  the  country  of  Moab, 
for  she  had  heard  in  the  land  of  Moab  that  the  Lord  had 
remembered  his  people  and  given  them  bread. 

She  set  out  from  the  place  where  she  was,  along  with  her 
daughters-in-law;  but,  as  they  went  on  the  way  to  return  to 
the  land  of  Judah,  Naomi  said  to  her  two  daughters-in-law: 

the  Torah  when  she  accompanied  her  mother-in-law  Naomi,  married  Boaz 
and  became  the  ancestress  of  King  David. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  book  of  Ruth  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
stories  ever  written.  It  contains  a  beautiful  example  of  filial  devotion  and 
demonstrates  the  reward  for  its  practice  by  an  alien,  who  has  been  better 
to  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  than  seven  sons.  In  Ruth  we  find  a  daughter 
clinging  to  her  parent  with  true-hearted  affection,  being  ready  and  willing  to 
share  Naomi’s  distress  and  loneliness.  She  is  favored  by  God  and  men,  and 
chosen  by  the  influential  Boaz  of  Bethlehem  to  be  his  wife.  The  young  lonely 
widow  of  the  first  chapter  is  changed  into  a  joyful  mother  of  children  in  the 
last  chapter.  Her  boy  grows  up  to  become  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house 
of  David. 
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The  good  qualities  of  Ruth  are  described  as  follows:  she  was  careful  to 
ask  permission;  she  worked  steadily,  not  resting  during  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day.  She  acknowledged  herself  an  alien,  destitute  of  right  or  claims;  but 
Boaz  commended  the  wisdom  and  affection  which  had  brought  her  to  take 
refuge  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

In  Midrash  Ruth,  Elimelech  is  described  unfavorably  and  his  name 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  ‘‘to  me  belongs  royalty.”  He  left  Eretz  Yisracl 
during  the  famine  because  he  was  afraid  that  the  people  might  apply  to  him 
for  help.  Interpreting  the  very  first  words  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the  llidras), 


Ruth 


“Go  back,  each  of  you,  to  your  mother’s  house.  May  the  Lord 
treat  you  kindly,  as  you  have  treated  the  dead  and  myself. 
May  the  Lord  grant  that  each  of  you  find  rest  in  the  home 
of  a  husband.”  Then  she  kissed  them;  but  they  wept  loudly 
and  said  to  her:  “No,  we  will  go  back  with  you  to  your 
people.”  Naomi  said :  “Turn  back,  my  daughters,  why  should 
you  go  with  me?  Have  I  other  sons  in  my  womb  to  be  your 
husbands?  Turn  back,  my  daughters,  go  your  way;  I  am  too 
old  to  have  a  husband.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  had  hope,  if 
I  even  had  a  husband  this  night  and  bore  sons,  would  you 
wait  on  till  they  were  grown?  Would  you  let  this  restrain  you 
from  marrying?  No,  my  daughters,  my  plight  is  too  bitter, 
worse  than  yours,  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  gone  forth 
against  me.”  Again  they  wept  aloud;  Orpah  kissed  her  mother- 
in-law  goodby,  but  Ruth  clung  to  her. 

Then  she  said:  “Look,  your  sister-in-law  has  gone  back  to 
her  people  and  to  her  gods;  go  back  with  your  sister-in-law.” 
But  Ruth  said:  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  you  and  to  turn 
back  from  following  you;  wherever  you  go,  I  will  go;  wherever 
you  stay,  I  will  stay;  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your 
God  shall  be  my  God;  wherever  you  die,  I  will  die,  and  there 
I  will  be  buried.  [I  swear],  may  the  Lord  do  so  and  so  to  me, 
and  worse,  if  anything  but  death  part  you  and  me.”  When 
Naomi  saw  that  she  was  determined  to  go  with  her,  she  said 
no  more. 

The  two  went  on  till  they  reached  Bethlehem.  When  they 

tries  to  show  that  the  famine  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  people  judged  their 
judges,  who  perverted  justice  and  were  held  responsible  by  the  citizens. 

The  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth  seem  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  characters  of  Naomi  (pleasant),  Mahlon  (sickly),  Chilion  (wasting 
away),  Orpah  (turning  her  back  on  Naomi),  Ruth  (friend),  Doaz  (nimble, 
fleet).  Naomi’s  bitterness  (“call  me  Marah”)  yields  to  hope  and  gratitude. 
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- .yi'in  :np - 

Bethlehem-Judah  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Moab,  which  was 
a  fertile  country  in  the  early  biblical  period.  Only  a  famine  could  have  in¬ 
duced  a  Hebrew  to  migrate  into  this  foreign  land  where  he  would  have  no 
right  of  citizenship. 

The  women-servants  of  Boaz  are  referred  to  as  going  over  the  ground 
after  the  reapers.  Much  would  be  wasted  if  this  supplementary  work  were 
not  performed,  since  the  manner  of  reaping  was  quite  slovenly  in  those  primi- 
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arrived  in  Bethlehem,  the  whole  town  was  astir  over  them. 
The  women  said:  “Is  this  Naomi?”  But  she  said  to  them: 
“Do  not  call  me  Naomi;  call  me  Mara,  for  the  Lord  has  made  it 
very  bitter  for  me;  I  went  away  full,  and  the  Lord  has  brought 
me  back  empty-handed.  Why  do  you  call  me  Naomi?  The  Lord 
has  turned  against  me;  and  the  Almighty  has  brought  disaster 
on  me. 

So  Naomi  returned  with  her  Moabite  daughter-in-law,  Ruth, 
who  accompanied  her  back  from  the  country  of  Moab.  They 
arrived  in  Bethlehem  at  the  beginning  of  the  barley  harvest. 


II 

Naomi  had  a  kinsman  on  her  husband’s  side,  a  brave  man  of 
wealth,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Elimelech;  his  name 
was  Boaz.  Now,  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said  to  Naomi :  “Let  me  go 
to  the  field  and  glean  ears  of  grain  behind  a  reaper  with  whom 
I  may  find  favor.”  So  Naomi  said  to  her:  “Go,  my  daughter.” 
When  she  went  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  harvesters, 
she  happened  to  come  upon  that  part  of  the  field  which  belonged 
to  Boaz,  of  the  family  of  Elimelech.  Just  then  Boaz  came  from 
Bethlehem  and  said  to  the  harvesters:  “The  Lord  be  with  you!” 
They  replied:  “May  the  Lord  bless  you!”  Then  Boaz  asked 
the  foreman  of  the  reapers:  “Whose  girl  is  this?”  The  foreman 
replied:  “It  is  the  Moabite  girl  who  came  back  with  Naomi 
from  the  country  of  Moab;  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  glean 
and  gather  among  the  sheaves  behind  the  reapers.  She  came 
and  has  continued  working  from  early  morning  until  now,  with 
scarcely  a  moment’s  rest  inside  the  house.” 


tive  times.  The  young  men  are  the  harvesters  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  apt  to  be  loose  in  conduct. 

The  harvesters  in  the  Near  East  still  dip  their  bread  in  vinegar  and 
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find  it  very  refreshing.  Parched  corn  is  their  favorite  food.  The  ears  of  grain, 
when  not  quite  ripe,  are  roasted  on  an  iron  plate,  or  are  thrust  in  small  bun¬ 
dles  into  a  fire  of  dry  grass.  The  crusty  flavor  about  it  makes  pleasant  eating. 

As  a  special  favor,  Ruth  is  allowed  to  glean  among  the  standing  sheaves, 
before  they  have  been  removed.The  thrifty,  affectionate  Ruth  carries  to  Naomi 
the  parched  grain  which  remained  over  from  her  midday  meal,  much  in  the 
manner  of  poor  women  taking  home  food  from  some  feast  which  has  been 
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Then  Boaz  said  to  Ruth:  “Now  listen,  my  daughter,  do 
not  go  to  glean  in  another  field,  do  not  leave  this  one,  but 
keep  here  close  to  my  girls.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  field  they 
are  reaping,  and  follow  them  up;  I  have  ordered  the  young  men 
not  to  molest  you.  Whenever  you  are  thirsty,  go  to  the  cans 
and  drink  what  the  young  men  have  drawn.”  Then  she  fell  on 
her  face,  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  said  to  him:  “Why  have 
I,  a  foreigner,  found  favor  with  you  that  you  should  take  notice 
of  me.”  But  Boaz  answered  her:  “All  that  you  have  done  for 
your  mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  your  husband  has  been 
fully  told  me,  and  how  you  left  your  father  and  mother  and 
your  native  land  and  came  to  a  people  that  you  did  not  know 
before.  May  the  Lord  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done.  May 
you  receive  a  rich  reward  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  wings  you  have  come  to  take  refuge!”  She  said:  “May 
I  prove  worthy  of  your  kindness;  you  have  comforted  me,  your 
servant,  and  spoken  consolingly  to  me,  though  I  am  not  like 
one  of  your  maids.” 

At  mealtime,  Boaz  said  to  her:  “Come  here,  eat  some  food; 
dip  your  bread  in  the  vinegar.”  Then  as  she  sat  beside  the  reap¬ 
ers,  he  handed  her  some  roasted  grain;  she  ate  till  she  was 
satisfied,  and  had  some  left  over.  She  got  up  to  glean,  and 
Boaz  instructed  his  servants,  saying:  “Let  her  glean  even 
among  the  sheaves  and  do  not  scold  her.  Pull  out  even  some 
stalks  for  her  from  the  bundles  and  leave  them  for  her  to 
glean;  do  not  rebuke  her.” 


According  to  Leviticus  25:25,  47-48,  if  an  Israelite  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  dispose  of  his  property,  the  seller’s  kinsman  could  compel  the 
purchaser  to  sell  it  back  to  him,  so  as  to  preserve  each  family  in  possession  of 
its  land. 

Levirate  marriage,  or  the  obligation  of  marrying  the  deceased  brother’s 
widow,  aimed  at  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  dead  man’s  name  and  was 
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designed  to  save  the  property  belonging  to  a  family  from  being  dispersed 
among  other  families.  The  firstborn  son  of  the  levirate  marriage  was  con- 
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So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  evening.  Then  she  beat 
out  what  she  had  gleaned,  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  bar¬ 
ley  .  She  took  it  up  and  went  into  the  town,  and  her  mother- 
in-law  saw  what  she  had  gleaned.  Then  Ruth  brought  out  and 
gave  her  what  she  had  left  over  from  lunch.  Her  mother-in- 
law  asked  her:  “Where  did  you  glean  today?  Where  did  you 
work?  May  the  man  who  took  notice  of  you  be  blessed!”  So 
she  told  her  mother-in-law  with  whom  she  had  worked,  and 
said:  “The  man’s  name  with  whom  I  worked  today  is  Boaz." 
And  Naomi  said  to  her  daughter-in-law:  “May  he  be  blessed 
by  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  kind  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.” 
She  then  told  her:  “The  man  is  a  relative  of  ours,  one  of  our 
nearest  kin.”  And  Ruth  the  Moabitess  said:  “He  even  told  me: 
You  shall  keep  close  to  my  servants,  till  they  have  finished  all 
my  harvesting.”  Naomi  then  said  to  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth: 
“You  will  do  well,  my  daughter,  to  accompany  his  maids,  lest 
you  be  molested  in  some  other  field.”  So  she  kept  close  to  the 
girls  of  Boaz,  gleaning  until  the  end  of  both  barley  and  wheat 
harvests;  she  lived  with  her  mother-in-law. 

Ill 

Then  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  said  to  her:  “My  daughter, 
I  must  seek  a  home  for  you,  that  you  may  fare  well.  Now  there 
is  our  kinsman  Boaz,  with  whose  maids  you  have  been  working. 
Tonight  he  is  winnowing  barley  in  the  threshing-floor.  Wash 
and  anoint  yourself;  put  on  your  best  clothes  and  go  down  to 
the  threshing-floor.  Do  not  make  yourself  known  to  the  man 
until  he  has  finished  eating  and  drinking.  But  when  he  lies 
down,  take  note  of  the  place  where  he  lies.  Then  go  in,  uncover 

sidered  to  be  the  son  and  heir  of  the  man  who  died  childless  (Deuteronomy 
25:5-10). 
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Grain  is  winnowed  in  the  evening,  to  take  advantage  of  the  cool  sea- wind, 
which  blows  in  Eretz  Yisrael  from  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  half-an-hour 
before  sunset.  The  threshing  floor  is  generally  on  an  elevated  spot.  The  town 
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his  feet,  and  lie  down;  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do.”  Ruth  replied: 
“I  will  do  whatever  you  say.”  So  she  went  down  to  the  threshing- 
floor  and  did  exactly  as  her  mother-in-law  had  instructed  her. 

Boaz  ate  and  drank  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  went  to  lie 
down  at  the  end  of  the  grain  heap.  Then  she  came  in  noise¬ 
lessly,  uncovered  his  feet,  and  lay  down.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  however,  the  man  was  startled  and  bent  forward;  there 
was  a  woman  lying  at  his  feet.  He  asked:  “Who  are  you?” 
And  she  replied:  “I  am  your  servant  Ruth;  now  spread  your 
robe  over  your  servant,  for  you  are  a  near  kinsman.”  He  said: 
‘‘May  the  Lord  bless  you,  my  daughter;  this  last  kindness  of 
yours  is  even  greater  than  the  first,  in  that  you  have  not  gone 
after  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  Have  no  fear,  my 
daughter;  I  will  do  for  you  all  that  you  ask;  all  my  towns¬ 
people  know  that  you  are  a  good  woman.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
I  am  a  near  kinsman,  but  there  is  a  nearer  kinsman  than  myself. 
Stay  as  you  are  for  tonight,  and  in  the  morning,  if  he  will 
claim  you  as  your  nearest  kin,  well  and  good;  let  him  do  a 
kinsman’s  duty.  But  if  he  will  not  do  his  duty  as  a  kinsman 
to  you,  I  will  claim  you  myself,  as  the  Lord  lives.  Lie  down 
until  morning.”  So  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  morning,  but  rose 
before  men  could  recognize  one  another.  Boaz  said:  “Let  it 
not  be  known  that  this  woman  came  to  the  threshing-floor.” 
Then  he  said  to  her:  “Bring  the  mantle  you  are  wearing  and 
hold  it  open.”  So  she  held  it  open,  and  he  poured  out  six 
neasures  of  barley  and  placed  the  bundle  on  her  back;  then  he 
went  into  the  town. 

Ruth  came  home  to  her  mother-in-law,  who  asked:  “How 
did  you  fare,  my  daughter?”  So  she  told  her  all  that  the  man 
had  done  for  her,  saying :  “He  gave  me  these  six  measures  of 
barley,  because  he  said:  Do  not  come  back  to  your  mother- 
in-law  empty-handed.”  Naomi  then  said:  “My  daughter,  wait 
until  you  learn  what  happens,  for  the  man  will  not  rest  till 
he  settles  the  matter  today.” 

of  Bethlehem,  however,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range, 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  to  the  threshing  floor,  which  was  an  open 
space  of  clean,  hard,  dry  ground. 
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The  grain  was  winnowed  by  throwing  it  up  with  forks  or  shovels  against 
the  evening  breeze,  which  blew  away  the  chaff,  while  the  heavier  grain  fell 
on  the  ground  in  a  heap.  The  Torah  forbids  muzzling  the  oxen  that  are  driven 
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IV 

Boaz  went  up  to  the  town  gate  and  sat  down  there;  and 
there  was  the  near  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz  had  spoken,  passing 
by.  So  Boaz  called  to  him  by  name,  saying:  “Step  aside  and  sit 
down  here.”  So  he  stepped  aside  and  sat  down.  Then  Boaz  picked 
out  ten  of  the  elders  of  the  town,  and  said:  “Sit  down  here,” 
so  they  sat  down.  Then  he  said  to  the  near  kinsman:  “Naomi> 
who  has  come  back  from  the  Moabite  country,  is  putting  up  for 
sale  the  piece  of  land  that  belonged  to  our  kinsman  Elimelech. 
So  I  thought  I  would  inform  you,  and  say:  Buy  it  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  are  sitting  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of 
my  people.  If  you  wish  to  acquire  it  as  next  of  kin,  redeem  it; 
but  if  you  will  not  claim  it  as  next  of  kin,  tell  me,  that  I  may 
know,  for  there  is  no  one  to  claim  it  as  next  of  kin  except  your¬ 
self,  and  I  come  after  you.”  The  man  said:  “I  will  redeem  it.” 
Then  Boaz  said:  “Once  you  acquire  the  field  from  Naomi,  you 
are  also  acquiring  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  widow  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  man,  so  as  to  restore  the  name  of  the  departed  to  his 
estate.”  The  near  relative  replied:  “I  cannot  take  it  up,  lest 
I  depreciate  my  own  estate.  Take  my  right  of  redemption  your¬ 
self,  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.” 

Now  it  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Israel  that,  to  make  bind¬ 
ing  a  contract  of  redeeming  or  exchanging,  one  party  would 
take  off  his  sandal  and  give  it  to  the  other;  this  was  how 
exchanges  were  attested  in  Israel.  So  when  the  near  kinsman 
said  to  Boaz,  “Acquire  it  for  yourself,”  he  drew  off  his  sandal. 
Then  Boaz  said  to  the  elders  and  all  the  people:  “You  are 
witnesses  today  that  I  have  acquired  from  Naomi  all  that 
belonged  to  Elimelech,  Chilion,  and  Mahlon.  I  also  take  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  the  widow  of  Mahlon,  as  my  wife,  in  order  to 


over  the  grain  spread  out  on  a  level  threshing  floor,  open  to  the  air  (Deuter¬ 
onomy  25:4).  This  command  enjoins  a  kind  consideration  for  the  beasts. 
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restore  the  name  of  the  departed  to  his  estate,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  may  not  perish  among  his  kinsmen,  from 
the  gate  of  his  native  place;  you  are  witnesses  this  day.”  Then 
all  the  people  who  were  at  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said:  “We 
are  witnesses.  May  the  Lord  make  this  woman,  who  is  coming 
to  your  house,  like  Rachel  and  Leah,  who  together  built  up  the 
house  of  Israel.  May  you  do  well  in  Ephrathah  and  win  fame 
in  Bethlehem.  May  your  house  flourish  like  the  house  of  Perez, 
whom  Tamar  bore  to  Judah,  with  the  offspring  that  the  Lord 
will  give  you  from  this  girl.” 

So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  became  his  wife.  He  went  in 
to  her,  and  the  Lord  made  her  conceive,  and  she  bore  a  son. 
Then  the  women  said  to  Naomi:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
has  not  left  you  this  day  without  a  near  kinsman;  may  he 
become  famous  in  Israel.  The  child  will  revive  your  life  and 
cherish  you  in  your  old  age;  for  he  is  the  son  of  your  daughter- 
in-law,  who  loves  you,  who  is  better  than  seven  sons  to  you.” 
Naomi  took  the  child,  placed  him  on  her  lap,  and  became  his 
nurse.  The  neighbor  women  gave  him  a  name,  saying:  “A  son 
has  been  born  to  Naomi.”  They  named  him  Obed.  He  was  the 
father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David. 

These  are  the  descendants  of  Perez:  Perez  was  the  father 
of  Hezron,  Hezron  of  Ram,  Ram  of  Amminadab,  Amminadab 
of  Nahshon,  Nahshon  of  Salmon,  Salmon  of  Boaz,  Boaz  of 
Obed,  Obed  of  Jesse,  and  Jesse  of  David. 


The  shoe  thrown  over  the  land  is  a  sign  that  possession  is  taken  (Psalms 
60:10;  108:10).  The  Hebrew  word  goel  signifies  the  next-of-kin  whose  right 
it  was  to  redeem  his  dead  relative’s  property.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  goel  to 
the  widow,  if  the  relative  had  died  childless. 
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The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  of  Lamentations  is  derived  from  the  open¬ 
ing  word  Ekhah  (How).  This  word  commences  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
of  the  five  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  c  as  tom  to  name 
a  biblical  book  by  a  conspicuoas  word  at  or  near  its  beginning.  Lamentations 
is  the  third  of  the  five  Megilloth  (scrolls),  and  is  recited  in  the  synagogue  on 
Tiehah  b’Av,  the  ninth  day  of  Av,  in  commemoration  of  the  Temple.  Tra¬ 
dition  assigns  the  composition  of  Lamentations  (Kinolh)  to  the  prophet  Je¬ 
remiah,  who  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  agony  of  Jerusalem  and  the  despair  of 
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1  How  lonely  sits  the  city,  once  so  full  of  people ! 

Once  great  among  nations  has  become  like  a  widow; 

Once  princess  among  states  has  become  a  vassal. 

2  Bitterly  she  weeps  in  the  night,  tears  upon  her  cheeks; 

She  has  no  one  to  comfort  her  out  of  all  her  friends; 

All  her  friends  have  betrayed  her  and  become  her  foes. 

3  Judah  has  gone  into  the  misery  of  exile  and  harsh  servitude; 
Settled  among  the  nations,  she  has  found  no  resting-place; 
Her  pursuers  have  all  overtaken  her  in  the  narrow  straits. 

4  The  roads  to  Zion  mourn,  bereft  of  arriving  festive  guests; 
All  her  gates  are  deserted,  her  priests  sigh; 

Her  maidens  are  sad,  and  she  is  in  bitter  plight. 

5  Her  foes  are  now  the  masters,  her  enemies  are  at  ease; 

For  the  Lord  has  afflicted  her  because  of  her  many  sins; 

Her  young  children  have  gone  as  captives  before  the  enemy. 

6  All  splendor  is  gone  from  Zion; 

Her  princes  have  become  like  stags  that  find  no  pasture; 
They  walked  feebly  before  the  pursuer; 

7  Jerusalem  recalls  in  the  days  of  her  woe  and  sorrow 
All  the  precious  things  that  were  hers  in  former  days; 

its  inhabitants  during  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586  before  the 
common  era. 

The  book  of  Lamentations  consists  of  five  lyric  poems,  lamenting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  four  poems  are  alphabetic  acrostics.  The 
twenty-two  strophes  of  chapters  1,  2,  and  4  are  introduced  by  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  taken  in  order,  as  if  to  express  the  gamut 
of  sorrow,  the  totality  of  grief  and  hope,  from  A  to  Z.  The  alphabetic  acros¬ 
tics  are  likewise  designed  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  people  in  their  distant 
exile.  In  the  first  two  chapters,  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  introduces  a  verse 
of  three  lines  (1:7  and  2:19  have  four).  Chapter  three  is  intensified  with 
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triplu  acrostic,  with  each  letter  introducing  each  of  the  three  successive 


Lamentations 


When  her  people  fell  helpless  into  the  enemy’s  hand, 

Foes  gazed  gloating  at  her  downfall. 

8  Jerusalem  sinned  greatly,  therefore  she  became  an  outcast; 
All  who  honored  her  despise  her,  for  they  see  her  disgrace; 
She,  too,  can  only  sigh  while  turning  away. 

9  Impurity  clung  to  her  skirts,  she  gave  no  thought  to  her  end; 
She  has  dropped  miraculously,  with  no  one  to  comfort  her. 
Look  down,  O  Lord,  upon  my  affliction;  the  foe  has  triumphed ! 

10  The  enemy  has  laid  hands  on  everything  dear  to  her; 

She  has  seen  pagans  invade  her  shrine, 

Men  thou  didst  forbid  to  enter  thy  community. 

1 1  All  her  people  sigh,  begging  for  bread ; 

They  have  bartered  their  treasures  for  food,  to  keep  alive; 
Look  down,  O  Lord,  and  see  how  gluttonous  I  have  become ! 

12  May  it  never  happen  to  you,  all  you  wayfarers ! 

Look  about  and  see  if  there  is  an  agony  like  mine, 

Which  the  Lord  dealt  out  to  me  on  the  day  of  his  wrath. 

13  From  above  he  sent  a  fire  down  into  my  bones; 

He  spread  a  net  for  my  feet,  he  has  thwarted  me ; 

He  has  abandoned  me  desolate,  in  long-drawn  pain. 

14  Compressed  by  his  hand  is  the  yoke  of  my  offenses; 

They  are  knit  together,  coming  up  to  my  neck; 

The  Lord  consigned  me  to  a  foe  that  I  cannot  withstand. 

15  The  Lord  has  flouted  all  my  mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me; 
He  has  proclaimed  a  date  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men; 
In  a  winepress  God  has  trampled  maiden  Judah. 

16  For  these  things  do  I  weep,  tears  stream  from  my  eyes; 

Far  from  me  is  a  comforter,  reviving  my  spirit; 

My  children  are  forlorn,  for  the  enemy  has  prevailed. 

17  Zion  spreads  her  hands  out,  there  is  none  to  comfort  her; 

The  Lord  summoned  Jacob’s  enemies  round  about  him; 
Jerusalem  has  become  something  unclean  among  them. 

18  The  Lord  is  in  the  right,  for  I  did  disobey  him; 

Listen,  all  you  peoples,  look  at  my  agony; 

My  maidens  and  my  youths  have  gone  into  captivity ! 

19  I  called  to  my  friends,  but  they  deceived  me; 
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_ _ ,kV)  :'-if> _ 

The  Greek  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Septuagint,  begins  the  book  of 
Lamentations  with  these  words:  ‘‘After  Israel  was  carried  into  captivity,  and 
Jerusalem  was  laid  waste,  Jeremiah  sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang  this  song 
of  woe  over  Jerusalem.” 


40 
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My  priests  and  my  elders  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  city; 
They  kept  searching  for  food  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

20  See,  0  Lord,  how  distressed  I  am;  my  stomach  writhes; 

My  heart  turns  within  me,  because  I  did  disobey  thee; 
Outside  the  sword  makes  orphans,  inside  brings  death. 

21  They  have  heard  that  I  am  sighing,  but  none  comforts  me; 
All  my  foes  have  heard  of  my  calamity  and  rejoiced; 

Thou  hast  done  it,  thou  hast  brought  the  threatened  day; 

0  let  them  fare  like  me ! 

22  Let  all  their  evil  deeds  come  before  thee; 

Do  to  them  as  thou  hast  done  to  me  for  all  my  sins; 

For  my  sighs  are  many  and  my  heart  is  sick. 

II 

1  How  the  Lord  in  his  anger  has  set  maiden  Zion  under  a  cloud ! 
He  has  cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth  the  splendor  of  Israel; 
He  did  not  remember  his  footstool  in  his  day  of  anger. 

2  The  Lord  has  destroyed  ruthlessly  the  homesteads  of  Jacob; 
In  his  wrath  he  has  broken  down  the  strongholds  of  Judah; 
He  has  deeply  degraded  the  kingdom  and  its  princes. 

3  He  has  cut  down  in  blazing  anger  all  the  force  of  Israel; 

He  has  withdrawn  his  right  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy; 
He  has  ravaged  Jacob  like  flaming  fire  devouring  all  around. 

4  Like  a  foe  he  has  bent  his  bow,  standing  poised  like  an  enemy; 
He  has  slain  all  that  were  a  delight  to  the  eye; 

In  the  tent  of  Zion  he  has  poured  out  his  wrath  like  fire. 

5  The  Lord  has  acted  like  an  enemy,  he  has  overwhelmed  Israel; 
He  has  laid  waste  all  its  palaces,  laid  in  ruins  its  strongholds; 
He  has  increased  mourning  and  lamentation  within  Judah. 

6  He  stripped  his  shrine  like  a  garden,  demolished  his  temple ; 
The  Lord  blotted  out  the  memory  of  feast  and  sabbath  Zion; 
In  his  fierce  anger  he  has  spurned  king  and  priest  alike. 

7  The  Lord  has  abandoned  his  altar,  disdained  his  sanctuary; 
He  delivered  the  walls  of  its  mansions  into  the  enemy ’s  hand ; 
They  raised  shouts  in  the  Lord’s  house  as  on  a  festive  day. 

8  The  Lord  designed  to  destroy  the  wall  of  maiden  Zion; 

He  marked  it  off  by  the  line,  refrained  not  from  causing  ruin; 
He  has  made  rampart  and  wall  to  mourn  and  languish. 
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_ -n)fr3  .ipiay  :np _ 

It  has  been  said  that  this  elegy,  written  with  sighs  and  tears,  has  done 
its  work  most  effectually  in  great  public  calamities,  and  is  doing  it  every  year 
on  Tish'ah  b'Av,  when  it  is  read  in  all  the  synagogues.  It  keeps  alive  the 
memory  of  the  deepest  Jewish  humiliation  and  the  hope  of  final  deliverance. 
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9  Her  gates  have  sunk  to  the  ground,  he  has  shattered  her  bars; 
Her  king  and  her  rulers  are  among  the  nations,  no  more  Torah; 
Her  very  prophets  receive  no  vision  from  the  Lord. 

10  They  sit  silent  on  the  ground,  the  elders  of  maiden  Zion; 
They  cast  dust  on  their  heads  and  dressed  in  sackcloth; 

The  girls  of  Jerusalem  have  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground. 

11  My  eyes  are  spent  with  tears,  my  inwards  withe  in  anguish; 
My  heart  is  poured  out  in  grief  because  of  my  people’s  ruin; 
When  babes  and  sucklings  languish  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

12  They  cry  to  their  mothers:  “Where  is  bread  and  wine?’’ 

As  they  faint  like  wounded  men  in  the  street  of  the  town; 

As  their  life  is  gasped  out  in  their  mothers’  bosoms. 

13  What  can  I  say  to  you,  to  what  can  I  compare  you,  Jerusalem? 
To  what  can  I  liken  you  to  console  you,  maiden  Zion? 

Your  disaster  is  vast  as  the  sea,  who  can  heal  you? 

14  Your  prophets  envisioned  for  you  falsehood  and  senselessness; 
They  did  not  expose  your  iniquity  to  restore  your  fortunes; 
They  prophesied  to  you  false  and  deceptive  messages. 

15  All  those  who  pass  along  the  way  clap  their  hands  over  you; 
They  hiss  and  wag  their  heads  at  maiden  Jerusalem ; 

"Is  this  the  city,  called  perfect  in  beauty,  the  joy  of  all 
the  earth?” 

16  All  your  enemies  jeer  at  you,  they  hiss  and  grind  their  teeth; 
They  say:  “We  have  destroyed  her!  Ah,  this  is  the  day 

We  have  longed  for;  we  have  lived  to  see  it!” 

17  The  Lord  did  what  he  planned,  he  carried  out  his  threat 
He  had  ordained  long  ago,  he  demolished  without  pity; 

He  let  the  enemy  rejoice  over  you,  and  exalted  your  foes. 

18  Their  heart  cried  out  to  the  Lord:  O  wall  of  maiden  Zion, 

Let  your  tears  run  down  like  a  torrent  day  and  night ! 

Give  yourself  no  rest,  let  not  your  eyes  cease  to  shed  tears. 

19  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night,  at  the  beginning  of  the  watches! 
Pour  out  your  heart  like  water  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ! 
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_ .rrtfm  .nK  :n? _ 

The  book  of  Lamentations  is  chanted  to  a  melody  of  poignant  beauty.  The 
theme  is  a  lament  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people  during  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonian  hordes  of  king  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. 
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Pray  to  him  for  the  life  of  your  infants, 

Who  starve  at  every  street  corner. 

20  Consider,  0  Lord,  look!  Whom  have  you  treated  like  this! 
Are  women  to  cat  their  children,  the  babes  of  their  care? 
Should  priest  and  prophet  be  slain  in  the  Lords  sanctuary? 

21  Both  young  and  old  lie  in  the  dust  of  the  streets; 

My  maidens  and  my  youths  have  fallen  by  the  sword; 

Thou  hast  slain  them  in  thy  anger,  slaughtered  without  pity. 

22  Thou  didst  invite,  as  to  a  festival,  my  neighbors  round  about. 
None  survived  or  escaped  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath. 
Those  whom  I  nurtured  and  reared  my  enemy  has  destroyed. 

Ill 

1  lam  the  man  who  suffered  under  the  rod  of  his  anger. 

2  He  has  driven  me  on  and  on  into  darkness,  without  any  light. 

3  Over  and  again  he  turned  his  hand  only  against  me  all  day. 

4  He  has  worn  away  my  flesh  and  skin,  and  broken  my  bones. 

5  He  has  built  all  around  me  misery  and  tribulation. 

6  He  has  made  me  dwell  in  darkness  like  men  long  dead. 

7  He  walls  me  in,  I  cannot  get  out;  he  loads  me  with  chains. 

8  Though  I  call  and  cry  for  help,  he  shuts  out  my  prayer. 

9  He  blocks  my  ways  with  hewn  stones,  he  tangles  up  my  paths. 

10  He  is  a  lurking  bear  to  me,  a  lion  in  hiding. 

11  He  forced  me  off  my  way,  mangled  me  and  made  me  forlorn. 

12  He  has  bent  his  bow  and  made  me  a  target  for  his  arrows. 

13  He  has  driven  his  shafts  home,  right  into  my  vitals. 

14  I  am  the  butt  of  all  people,  the  subject  of  their  jibes  all  day. 

15  He  has  filled  me  with  bitterness,  sated  me  with  wormwood. 

16  He  has  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel,  covered  me  with  ashes. 

17  My  soul  is  bereft  of  peace,  I  have  forgotten  happiness. 

18  I  said:  “My  strength  is  lost,  and  my  hope  in  the  Lord.” 

19  0  be  mindful  of  my  affliction  and  distress,  bitterness  and  gall. 

20  Remember,  0  remember,  my  being  is  bent  down  within  me. 

21  This  I  call  to  mind,  and  therefore  I  am  hoping. 

22  The  steadfast  kindness  of  the  Lord  and  his  mercy  never  end. 

23  They  are  renewed  every  morning,  great  is  thy  faithfulness. 
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24  The  Lord  is  my  share,  I  say,  therefore  I  will  hope  in  him. 

25  The  Lord  is  good  to  those  who  trust  in  him, 

To  a  soul  thatseeks  him. 

26  It  is  good  to  wait  in  silence  for  the  Lord’s  help. 

27  It  is  good  for  a  man  in  his  youth  to  bear  a  yoke. 

28  Let  him  sit  alone  and  be  silent  when  he  has  laid  it  upon  him. 

29  Let  him  put  his  mouth  to  the  dust,  there  may  yet  be  hope. 

30  Let  him  offer  his  cheek  to  the  smiter,  and  be  filled  with  abuse. 

31  For  the  Lord  does  not  reject  forever. 

32  Though  he  causes  grief,  he  has  mercy  in  his  rich  kindness. 

33  He  does  not  wilfully  bring  grief  and  affliction  to  mankind. 

34  To  crush  under  foot  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth. 

35  To  deny  the  right  of  a  man  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

36  To  wrong  a  man  in  his  cause — this  the  Lord  does  not  approve. 

37  Who  can  form  a  thing  when  the  Lord  ordains  it  not? 

38  Arc  not  weal  and  woe  alike  decreed  by  the  Most  High? 

39  Why  should  a  man  complain  when  punished  for  his  sins? 

40  Let  us  search  and  examine  our  ways,  let  us  return  to  the  Lord. 

41  Let  us  lift  our  hearts  and  hands  to  God  in  heaven. 

42  We  transgressed  and  rebelled,  thou  hast  not  pardoned. 

43  In  anger  thou  hast  pursued  us,  slaying  without  pity. 

44  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud,  that  no  prayer  may 

pass  through. 

45  Thou  hast  made  us  scum  and  refuse  among  the  peoples. 

46  All  our  enemies  have  opened  their  mouth  railing  agains  us. 

47  Panic  and  pitfall  are  our  lot,  ravage  and  ruin. 

48  My  eyes  shed  streams  of  tears  for  the  disaster  of  my  people. 

49  My  eyes  shall  flow  without  cease,  without  respite. 

50  Until  the  Lord  looks  down  and  beholds  from  heaven. 

51  My  eyes  are  sore  because  of  all  the  maidens  of  my  town. 

52  My  foes  have  snared  me  like  a  bird  without  cause. 

53  They  have  cut  off  my  life  in  a  dungeon,  and  cast  stones  at  me. 

54  Waters  flowed  over  my  head,  I  said:  “I  am  lost.” 
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The  first  chapter  emphasizes  the  desolation  and  misery  of  Jerusalem, 
describing  it  as  a  widow,  and  as  a  tributary,  that  is:  Judah  has  lost  her 
independence,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her.  The  ever-recurring  themes 
are  the  abandonment  of  the  city  by  her  allies,  the  distress  of  her  inhabitants, 
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55  I  called  on  thy  name,  O  Lord,  from  the  depths  of  the  pit. 

56  Thou  didst  hear  my  plea:  Do  not  close  thy  ear  to  my  cry. 

57  When  I  called  thee,  thou  didst  come  near, 

Thou  didst  say:  “Do not  fear.” 

58  Thou  didst  champion  my  cause,  thou  didst  redeem  my  life. 

59  Thou  didst  see,  0  Lord,  my  wrongs;  judge  thou  my  cause. 

60  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  revenge,  all  their  designs  against  me. 

6 1  Thou  hast  heard  their  taunts,  O  Lord,  all  their  plots  against  me. 

62  The  lips  and  thoughts  of  my  foes  are  against  me  all  day  long. 

63  Look,  whether  they  sit  or  stand,  I  am  the  butt  of  their  taunts. 

64  Requite  them,  O  Lord,  for  what  they  have  done. 

65  Give  them  anguish  of  heart,  thy  curse  be  upon  them. 

66  Pursue  them  in  anger  and  destroy  them  from  under  thy  heaven. 

IV 

1  How  the  gold  is  dimmed,  how  tarnished  the  finest  gold ! 

The  sacred  gems  are  scattered  over  every  street  corner. 

2  The  precious  children  of  Zion,  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
Count  no  more  than  crockery,  work  of  a  potter’s  hands! 

3  Even  jackels  give  the  breast  and  suckle  their  young, 

But  my  people  has  turned  cruel  like  ostriches  of  the  desert. 

4  The  tongue  of  the  nursling  cleaves  to  the  palate  for  thirst; 
Little  children  beg  for  bread,  and  none  gives  it  to  them. 

5  Those  who  feasted  on  dainties  perish  in  the  streets; 

Those  who  were  reared  in  purple  embrace  refuse  heaps. 

6  The  punishment  of  my  people  exceeds  that  of  Sodom, 

Which  was  overthrown  in  a  moment,  without  a  hand  striking  it . 

7  Her  crowned  princes  were  purer  than  snow,  whiter  than  milk, 
They  were  ruddier  than  rubies,  their  bodies  resembled  sapphire. 

8  They  are  blacker  than  soot; 

They  are  not  recognized  in  the  streets; 

Their  skin  shriveled  on  their  bones,  it  became  dry  as  wood. 

9  Better  off  were  those  who  died  by  the  sword, 

the  pride  of  the  enemy.  “My  friends”  (1:19)  refers  to  Zion’s  foreign  allies 
who  failed  to  help  her,  as  the  prophets  had  warned.  In  1:22,  Zion  full)' 
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acknowledges  her  guilt;  nevertheless,  she  pleads  that  her  enemies  and  op¬ 
pressors  also  be  punished  for  their  guilt. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  agonies  of  the  siege,  the  despair  of  the  citizens, 
the  terrible  scenes  due  to  famine  are  depicted  realistically.  The  sin  oF  Jeru-a- 
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Than  those  who  died  of  hunger; 

They  were  stabbed  for  want  of  the  products  of  the  fields. 

10  The  hands  of  tender  women  have  boiled  their  children; 

Such  became  their  food  amid  the  disaster  of  my  people. 

1 1  The  Lord  gave  full  vent  to  his  wrath,  poured  out  his  hot  anger; 
He  lit  a  fire  in  Zion  which  consumed  its  foundations. 

12  The  kings  cou'd  not  believe,  nor  any  of  the  world's  dwellers, 
That  foe  or  enemy  could  ever  enter  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

13  It  was  for  the  sins  of  her  prophets,  the  iniquities  of  her  priests, 
Who  had  shed  in  her  midst  the  blood  of  the  just. 

14  They  wandered  blindly  through  the  streets,  stained  with  blood, 
So  that  no  men  were  able  to  touch  their  garments. 

15  “Begone!  Unclean!”  people  shouted  at  them; 

Begone,  begone,  do  not  touch,  for  they  are  fugitives; 

It  was  said :  among  the  nations  they  stay  shall  never  more. 

16  The  Lord  himself  scattered  them,  caring  nothing  for  them; 
No  honor  was  shown  to  the  priests,  no  favor  to  the  elders. 

17  Our  eyes  are  still  failing,  ever  watching  vainly  for  help; 

We  are  watching  for  a  nation  that  cannot  help. 

18  Foes  dogged  our  steps  so  that  we  could  not  walk  in  our  streets; 
Our  doom  is  near,  our  days  are  over,  our  end  has  come. 

19  Our  pursuers  were  swifter  than  the  eagles  in  the  sky; 

They  chased  us  in  the  hills,  ambushed  us  in  the  desert. 

20  Our  breath  of  life,  the  Lord’s  anointed  was  trapped 
in  their  pits. 

We  had  thought  we  might  live  among  the  nations, 
under  his  shadow. 

2 1  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  Edom,  inhabiting  the  land  of  Uz; 

The  cup  will  reach  you  too;  you  shall  be  drunk  and  exposed. 

22  Your  guilt,  maiden  Zion,  is  over;  he  will  exile  you  never  again; 
Your  iniquity,  Edom,  he  will  punish;  he  will  uncover  your  sins. 

V 


1  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  has  befallen  us;  behold  our  disgrace- 

2  Our  heritage  has  passed  to  strangers,  our  homes  to  aliens. 
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lem,  especially  of  her  false  prophets,  is  held  up  to  view.  The  unity  of  the 
book  of  Lamentations  is  said  to  be  found  in  its  attitude  toward  suffering. 
It  proclaims  that  suffering  is  the  inevitable  result  of  persistent  sin.  The 
people  are  urged  to  turn  to  God  in  supplication,  so  that  he  will  turn  and  be 
gracious  to  them.  In  2:20,  where  the  inhuman  condition  of  cannibalism  is 
mentioned  as  a  result  of  extreme  famine  in  a  besieged  city,  one  may  recall 
the  description  in  II  Kings  (6,  26-20),  where  we  read:  ‘‘This  woman  said  to 
me:  Let  us  have  your  boy  to  eat  today  and  tomorrow  we  will  eat  your  boy...” 
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3  We  have  become  fatherless;  our  mothers  are  like  widows. 

4  We  buy  our  water  we  drink,  our  wood  we  get  at  a  price. 

5  We  are  pursued  with  a  yoke  on  our  neck,  we  toil  and  get  no  rest. 

6  We  hold  out  a  hand  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria,  to  get  enough  bread. 

7  Our  fathers  sinned  and  are  no  more,  and  we  bear  their  guilt. 

8  Slaves  now  lord  it  over  us,  with  none  to  rescue  us. 

9  We  get  our  bread  at  the  risk  of  our  live3, 

Because  of  the  sword  in  the  wildesrness. 

10  Our  skin  glows  like  an  oven,  with  the  fever  heat  of  famine. 

1 1  Women  were  ravished  in  Zion,  maidens  in  the  towns  of  Judah. 

12  Princes  hanged  by  them,  no  respect  was  shown  to  elders. 

13  Young  men  must  carry  millstones, 

Youths  stagger  with  loads  of  wood. 

14  Elders  have  quit  the  city  gate,  the  young  men  their  music. 

15  The  joy  of  our  hearts  has  ceased, 

Our  dancing  is  turned  to  mourning. 

16  The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  head; 

Woe  to  us,  for  we  have  sinned! 

17  Because  of  this  our  heart  is  sick,  our  eyes  have  grown  dim. 

18  For  Mount  Zion,  which  lies  desolate,  jackets  roam  over  it. 

19  But  thou,  0  Lord,  art  enthroned  forever, 

Thy  throne  endures  through  the  ages. 

20  Why  dost  thou  quite  forget  us,  forsaking  us  so  long? 

21  Restore  us  to  thyself,  0  Lord,  let  us  return; 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old. 

22  Unless  thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us, 

Being  exceedingly  angry  with  us. 


Restore  us  to  thyself,  0  Lord,  let  us  return; 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old. 

The  third  chapter  is  the  most  elaborate  in  structure  and  the  most 
sublime  in  thought  of  all.  It  is  but  little  longer  than  the  other  chapters  of 
the  book,  even  though  it  consists  of  sixty-six  verses,  three  consecutive  verses 
being  built  upon  each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

Chapter  four  closely  resembles  in  structure  chapter  three.  There  are  two 
main  divisions,  containing  a  description  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  fam¬ 
ine  and  the  punishment  of  priests  and  prophets,  king  and  courtiers. 

The  fifth  and  final  chapter  is  a  meditation,  with  no  trace  of  vindictive¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  an  alphabetic  acrostic,  even  though  it  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  verses.  After  the  last  verse,  it  is  customary  to  repeat  the  preceding  verse, 
being  considered  one  of  good  omen. 
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The  book  of  Koheleth  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  of  antiquity.  This  noble  and  profoudly  modern  book  should  be  read 
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The  words  of  Koheleth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  says  Koheleth,  utterly  vain,  everything  is 
vain.  What  does  man  gain  from  all  his  labor  at  which  he  toils 
under  the  sun?  One  generation  passes  and  another  generation 
comes,  while  the  world  stays  on  forever.  The  sun  rises,  and  the 
sun  goes  down,  then  it  strives  on  to  its  place  to  rise  again.  The 
wind  blows  toward  the  south,  then  it  turns  toward  the  north; 
round  and  round  goes  the  wind,  turning  and  returning  on  its 
track.  All  the  streams  flow  to  the  sea,  but  the  sea  is  not  full; 
to  the  place  where  the  streams  flow,  there  they  keep  flowing 
again.  All  things  are  weary  beyond  man’s  description;  the  eye 
is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  is  the  ear  filled  with  hearing. 

What  has  been  is  what  will  be;  what  has  been  done  is  what  will 
be  done;  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun.  One  may  say  of  some¬ 
thing:  “See,  this  is  new!’’  It  has  already  been  in  the  ages  before 
us.  Those  of  old  are  not  remembered,  nor  will  the  recent  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  come  after  them. 

by  all  men  carefully  every  day.  It  seemingly  consists  of  contradictory  theses 
concerning  the  highest  problems  of  ethics,  and  is  unique  in  the  whole  range 
of  biblical  literature.  Identified  with  King  Solomon,  it  contains  twelve  chapters 
of  observations  and  maxims  on  the  purpose  of  life.  There  is  nothing  grander 
than  its  survey  of  pain  and  pleasure,  failure  and  success;  no  poem  works  more 
indomitably  for  spiritual  illumination. 

The  Greek  title  of  the  book,  Ecclesiastes,  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Koheleth,  denoting  perhaps  one  who  convenes  and  addresses  an  assem¬ 
bly  ( kahal ).  However,  the  book  does  not  consist  of  public  speeches,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  that  history  and  nature  move  in  a  circle.  Similar  views 
were  held  by  ancient  philosophers.  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote:  "They  that  come 
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after  us  will  see  nothing  new,  and  they  who  went  before  us  saw  nothing  more 
than  we  have  seen.”  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  expression  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  (pam  nnn  Pin  ba  fK).  According  to  some,  science  cannot 
discover  anything  really  new;  it  only  elaborates  thoughts  which  are  age- 
old  possessions  of  mankind. 
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I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  I  applied  my 
mind  to  seek  and  search  out  thoughtfully  all  that  is  done  under 
heaven:  it  is  a  bleak  task  that  God  has  allotted  to  human  beings 
to  be  engrossed  in.  I  have  seen  all  things  that  are  done  under 
the  sun:  it  is  all  vain  and  futile.  What  is  twisted  cannot  be 
straightended;  what  is  lacking  cannot  be  numbered. 

I  said  to  myself :  “I  have  acquired  great  wisdom,  more  than 
anyone  who  preceded  me  over  Jerusalem;  my  mind  has  broad 
experience  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  I  have  applied  my  mind 
to  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  well  as  to  mad  folly.  I  know  now 
that  both  are  futile.  The  more  wisdom,  the  more  suffering;  the 
more  one  knows,  the  more  one  aches.” 


II 

I  said  to  myself:  ‘‘Come  now,  let  me  try  you  with  pleasure 
and  have  a  good  time!”  But  this  too  turned  out  to  be  of  no  use. 
Merrymaking,  I  decided,  is  madness;  as  for  pleasure,  what  does 
it  accomplish?  I  searched  in  my  mind  how  to  pamper  my  body 
with  wine  while  my  reason  pursued  wisdom,  to  lay  hold  on  folly 
so  as  to  see  what  is  best  for  men  to  do  beneath  the  sky  during  the 
brief  span  of  their  lives.  I  undertook  great  works,  I  built  myself 
houses,  I  planted  vineyards,  I  made  for  myself  gardens  and  parks 
and  planted  in  them  trees  bearing  all  sorts  of  fruit.  I  constructed 

The  twelve  chapters  of  Koheleth  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 
vanity  of  earthly  things;  vanity  of  wisdom;  vanity  of  pleasure;  wisdom  and 
folly  compared;  vanity  of  toil;  the  unchanging  order  of  events;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future;  social  disorder;  reverence  for  God;  perverted  justice;  vanity  of 
riches;  vanity  of  desires;  wisdom  and  folly  contrasted;  the  world  an  enigma; 
women;  obedience  to  rulers;  the  same  lot  for  all;  the  uncertainty  of  fortune; 
proverbs;  youth;  old  age;  epilogue.  Following  are  several  ideas  of  Koheleth: 

The  life  of  man  is  short,  saddened  by  the  monotonous  repetition  which 
surrounds  him.  In  order  to  obtain  relief,  various  methods  may  be  tried,  the 
noblest  of  which  is  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Man’s  insight  into  the  divine  plan 
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of  the  universe  is  extremely  limited.  Longevity  only  increases  human  suffering. 
Greed  is  unsatisfying  and  futile.  The  best  course  is  to  alternate  toil  with 
enjoyment,  to  use  what  we  have  and  accept  the  limitations.  The  wise  and 
the  rich,  as  well  as  the  strong,  are  mere  puppets  of  chance.  The  talk  of  tools 
is  wordy  and  wearisome. 

Koheleth  conducted  on  himself  a  variety  of  experiments  in  living,  noted 
their  results  and  concluded:  All  is  vain  and  meaningless.  Riches  and  pleasure 
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reservoirs  to  irrigate  the  plantation  of  young  trees.  I  bought  slaves 
and  slave  girls,  in  addition  to  the  servants  I  had  within  my  house¬ 
hold  ;  I  possessed  also  large  herds  and  flocks,  more  than  any  men 
who  preceded  me  in  Jerusalem.  I  amassed  also  silver  and  gold, 
treasure  owned  by  kings  and  states.  I  provided  myself  with  male 
and  female  singers,  with  all  human  luxuries,  and  with  many  a 
mistress.  I  became  great  and  exceeded  all  my  predecessors  in 
Jerusalem;  also  my  wisdom  stayed  with  me.  I  denied  my  eyes 
nothing  they  desired  to  see;  I  did  not  deprive  my  heart  of  any 
joy.  Indeed,  my  heart  drew  pleasure  from  all  my  activities,  and 
this  was  my  share  resulting  from  all  my  efforts.  But  when  I 
turned  around  to  consider  all  the  works  that  I  had  accomplished, 
and  the  energy  I  had  expended  in  doing  them,  it  was  clear  that 
all  of  it  was  vanity  and  futility.  There  is  nothing  gained  under 
the  sun. 

Then  I  turned  to  look  at  wisdom,  foolishness  and  ignorance. 
Indeed,  what  can  the  man  do  who  comes  after  the  king?  Only 
what  has  already  been  done.  I  had  an  idea  that  wisdom  excels 
ignorance  as  light  excels  darkness.  The  wise  man  has  eyes  in  his 
head,  while  the  ignorant  man  walks  in  darkness.  But  then  I  real¬ 
ized  that  one  lot  befalls  all  men,  I  said  to  myself:  “I  shall  meet 
the  same  fate  as  the  ignorant;  why  then  should  I  have  attained 
more  wisdom?”  So  I  concluded  in  my  mind  that  this  too  is  futil¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  there  is  no  lasting  memory  either  of  the  wise  or  the 
ignorant;  in  days  to  come  both  will  have  been  forgotten.  How  is 


do  not  avail;  existence  is  monotonous;  enjoyment  is  a  fleeting  experience. 
Life’s  riddle  is  beyond  human  ability  to  solve.  Wealth  does  not  yield  happi¬ 
ness;  at  death,  it  is  left  to  people  who  have  not  toiled  to  acquire  it. 

Koheleth  recommends  patience,  endurance  and  discretion.  Ho  examines 
the  value  of  wisdom,  wealth  and  pleasure,  counseling  wholesome  work  com¬ 
bined  with  reasonable  pleasures,  since  there  is  no  telling  when  the  end  comes. 

Differing  considerably  in  language  and  style  from  the  other  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  Koheleth  is  composed  of  vivid  utterances  concerning  the 
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pursuit  of  wisdom,  pleasure,  wealth,  labor;  and  refers  to  the  plight  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  lonely,  the  despotism  in  government  and  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

The  phrase  pn P71  nnn  (under  the  sun),  expressing  the  earthly  scene 
of  human  activities  and  events,  is  found  twenty-nine  times  in  Koheleth. 
It  is  a  variant  of  ompn  nnn  (under  the  heaven),  which  occurs  three  times 
in  the  book  (1:13;  2:3;  3:1). 

The  phrase  nn  nun,  in  the  sense  of  fruitless  chasing  the  wind,  occurs 
seven  times  in  Koheleth.  To  reach  a  desirable  goal  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
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it,  the  wise  man  dies  as  well  as  the  fool !  So  I  came  to  hate  life, 
because  the  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun  displeased  me;  all  is 
vanity  and  futility. 

I  came  to  detest  all  that  I  had  toiled  for  under  the  sun,  which 
I  must  leave  to  the  man  who  is  to  come  after  me.  Who  knows 
whether  he  will  be  wise  or  ignorant?  Yet  he  will  have  control  over 
all  the  fruits  of  my  toil  and  wisdom  under  the  sun.  This  too  is 
futility.  So  once  again  I  turned  to  despair  about  all  my  efforts 
under  the  sun.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  labored  with  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  he  must  hand  over  what  he  possesses 
to  a  person  who  has  not  worked  for  it.  This  too  is  futility,  and  a 
great  evil.  For,  what  good  does  a  man  get  out  of  all  his  toil  and 
stress  of  heart  with  which  he  labors  under  the  sun?  He  spends 
all  his  days  in  pains  and  grief;  his  mind  is  not  at  rest  even  at 
night.  This  too  is  futility. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to  eat  and  drink  and 
enjoy  himself  in  his  work.  Even  this,  I  realized,  is  from  the  hand 
of  God.  For,  apart  from  me,  who  should  eat,  who  should  enjoy? 
Indeed,  to  a  man  who  pleases  him  God  gives  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  happiness;  but  to  the  sinner  he  gives  the  work  of  gathering 
and  heaping,  only  to  leave  it  to  the  man  who  pleases  God.  This 
also  is  futility  and  a  striving  after  wind. 


Koheleth,  as  hopeless  as  catching  the  wind;  it  is  elusive  to  the  grasp  as 
air  itself.  Newton  spoke  of  himself  as  a  child  picking  up  a  few  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  the  wide  sea  of  knowledge.  The  more  the  veil  is  lifted,  the  wider 
is  seen  the  extent  of  what  is  still  unknown. 

The  word  hevel,  in  the  sense  of  mere  breath  or  vanity,  occurs  thirty  eight 
times  in  the  book  of  Koheleth,  stressing  the  idea  that  all  things  in  life  are  tran¬ 
sitory.  Events  strike  us  as  new  because  previous  generations  have  been  swept 
into  oblivion.  Rarely  do  the  memories  of  famous  men  survive  them,  indeed. 

The  world  is  full  of  trouble;  the  weak  are  oppressed  by  the  strong.  What 
we  gain  by  toil  is  marred  by  the  hostility  of  the  less  fortunate.  The  toil  of  the 
avaricious  is  insatiable,  even  when  he  has  none  to  share  his  wealth  or  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Even  though  a  man  may  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  station 
by  wisdom,  there  is  no  permanence. 
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Excess  in  words  shows  a  person’s  foolishness.  Though  vows  are  not  essen¬ 
tial,  they  are  binding  once  they  are  made.  Avarice  is  never  content.  The  wise 
and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor  find  imperfect  satisfaction  in  life. 

A  man's  life  cannot  be  considered  happy  before  its  end  is  reached.  Wisdom 
and  money  are  both  valuable,  but  wisdom  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Wisdom  is 
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III 

Everything  has  its  season;  there  is  a  time  for  every  matter 
under  heaven : 

A  time  to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die; 

A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  uproot  what  has  been  planted: 

A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal; 

A  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up; 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh; 

A  time  to  lament,  and  a  time  to  dance; 

A  time  to  scatter  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones; 

A  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing; 

A  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose; 

A  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away; 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  mend ; 

A  time  to  be  silent,  and  a  time  to  speak ; 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate ; 

A  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  peace. 

What  does  the  worker  gain  by  what  he  exerts  himself?  I  have 
considered  the  sore  task  which  God  assigned  to  men  to  be  busy 
with.  He  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time;  he  has  also 
set  the  world  in  their  hearth,  without  man’s  discovering  what  it 

possessed  of  a  quickening  power  which  money  cannot  produce.  Excess  in  any 
direction  and  folly  are  likely  to  disturb  and  shorten  life.  Be  wise  enough  not 
to  be  over-sensitive  to  criticism. 

You  may  dig  a  pit  to  entrap  your  enemy,  and  then  fall  into  it  yourself. 
Prudence  is  needed  in  many  applications.  In  pulling  down  a  fence,  if  you  are 
not  careful,  a  serpent  lodging  in  the  crannies  may  bite  you. 

Show  kindness  (cast  your  bread)  even  where  a  return  is  least  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  A  blessing,  though  long  delayed,  is  likely  to  result.  Be  not  niggardly  in 
bestowing  favors;  you  may  need  them  yourself.  Existence  has  its  pleasures, 
but  its  span  is  short.  The  brevity  of  life  should  be  a  motive  for  enjoying  it 
while  it  lasts.  The  knowledge  that  sinful  indulgence  will  be  punished  should 
check  excess  in  youthful  behavior. 
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Koheleth  has  found  that  wisdom,  culture,  pleasure  are  good,  but  there  is 
still  something  lacking:  they  do  not  explain  the  mystery  of  existence.  Wisdom 
lies  in  adapting  ourselves  to  the  designs  of  God,  who  is  the  God  of  order. 
The  events  between  birth  and  death  make  up  the  sum  of  human  existence. 
God  allots  to  all  men  a  season  for  all  that  life  has  appointed  for  them. 
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is  that  God  has  done  from  beginning  to  end.  I  do  know  that  there 
is  nothing  better  for  men  than  to  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as 
they  are  alive.  When  a  man  can  eat  and  drink  and  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  all  his  efforts,  it  is  a  gift  from  God.  I  know  that  what¬ 
ever  God  does  endures  forever;  to  it  nothing  can  be  added,  and 
from  it  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  God  has  made  it  so,  that 
men  should  revere  him.  That  which  was,  has  been  ever  since ;  and 
that  which  is  to  he,  has  already  been.  God  is  ever  seeking  out 
what  has  been  driven  away. 

Another  thing  I  observed  under  the  sun,  that  where  justice 
should  bear  sway,  there  is  wickedness;  where  uprightness  should 
be  found,  there  is  evil.  I  said  to  myself:  God  will  judge  both  the 
just  and  the  wicked,  since  there  is  a  time  for  everything  and 
every  action.  I  said  to  myself,  with  regard  to  human  beings :  God 
causes  them  to  see  that  they  are  no  better  than  animals.  The  fate 
of  men  and  the  fate  of  animals  are  the  same;  as  one  dies,  so  dies 
the  other;  all  have  the  same  life  breath;  man  has  no  advantage 
over  the  beast,  for  all  is  vanity.  All  are  bound  for  the  same  place; 
all  have  come  from  the  dust,  and  all  are  returning  to  the  dust. 
Who  can  be  sure  that  the  human  breath  of  life  ascends  on  high, 
and  the  animal  breath  of  life  goes  down  earthward?  So  I  saw  that 
there  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to  be  happy  in  what  he  is 
doing,  for  this  is  his  lot;  indeed,  who  can  bring  him  to  see  what 
will  be  after  him? 


The  mass  of  human  suffering  and  the  absence  of  pity  arc  such  that  bettor 
off  are  the  dead  and  still  more  the  unborn.  Man  is  disturbed  and  perplexed 
by  his  own  perversity.  The  world  is  full  of  trouble.  The  weak  are  oppressed  by 
the  strong.  Success  involves  envy.  It  is  better  to  be  secure  and  at  peace. 

Koheleth  illustrates  the  advantages  of  companionship.  Unitedly  men 
may  effect  what  singly  they  cannot  accomplish,  while  they  enjoy  their  gains 
better  together  than  alone. The  efforts  of  the  lonely  man  to  attain  wealth  are 
vain.  There  is  safety  and  comfort  in  the  possession  of  a  friend. 

Accumulation  of  wealth  is  vain,  since  it  brings  little  pleasure  and  much 
anxiety.  Sometimes  wealth  is  accumulated  by  labor  and  lost  by  misfortune, 
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so  that  the  possessor  has  no  enjoyment  out  of  it.  It  is  best  to  eat  and  drink 
and  enjoy  life  without  too  much  reflection.  The  wise,  no  less  than  the  fools,  the 
poor  equally  with  the  rich,  find  imperfect  satisfaction  in  life. 
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Again  I  considered  all  the  acts  of  oppression  practised  here 
under  the  sun;  there  are  the  oppressed  in  tears  with  none  to 
comfort  them !  On  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  is  power,  and 
there  is  none  to  console  them !  So  I  deemed  the  dead,  who  are 
already  dead,  more  fortunate  than  the  living,  who  are  still  alive. 
Better  off  than  either  is  he  who  has  not  yet  been,  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  evil  that  is  practised  under  the  sun. 

Then  I  saw  that  all  toil  and  all  skill  in  work  mean  envy  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  This  too  is  futility  and  a  striving  after  wind. 
The  fool  folds  his  hands  and  consumes  his  own  flesh.  Better  one 
handful  with  contentment  than  two  handfuls  with  toil  and  futile 
effort.  I  saw  another  futile  thing  under  the  sun:  a  person  who  has 
nobody,  no  companion,  either  son  or  brother,  yet  there  is  no 
end  to  all  his  toil,  without  satisfying  himself  with  wealth;  [he 
never  asks  himself]:  “For  whom  am  I  toiling  and  depriving  my¬ 
self  of  pleasure?”  This  too  is  futility  and  a  miserable  task. 

Two  are  better  than  one;  they  get  a  better  return  for  their 
work.  If  either  falls,  his  companion  helps  him  up;  but  woe  to  him 
who  is  alone  when  he  falls  and  there  is  no  other  person  to  help  im 
up.  Again,  if  two  sleep  together,  they  keep  warm ;  but  how  can 
one  keep  warm  alone?  If  one  [foe]  attacks  either,  the  two  can 
resist  him.  A  three-ply  cord  is  not  quickly  broken. 

Better  is  a  poor  but  wise  youth  than  an  old  but  ignorant  king, 
who  no  longer  knows  how  to  be  careful.  Out  of  prison  one  has 
come  to  be  king  in  the  very  kingdom  where  he  was  bom  in  pover¬ 
ty.  I  watched  all  the  living  under  the  sun  flocking  to  the  side  of 

God  sometimes  gives  the  means  of  enjoying  life,  but  withholds  the  power 
of  enjoyment.  A  life  without  enjoyment  is  protracted  misery  ending  in  death. 
Toil  is  for  the  appetite  which  is  insatiable;  the  wise  are  no  better  off  than  the 
fools.  The  destiny  of  man  has  been  determined  for  him;  he  cannot  struggle 
against  it,  nor  docs  he  know  what  is  good  for  him. 
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a  second  youth  who  was  to  replace  him.  Endless  numbers  of  people 
[applauded  him]  more  than  anyone  in  the  past;  yet,  those  of  a 
later  generation  will  not  be  happy  with  him.  Indeed,  this  too  is 
futility  and  a  striving  after  wind. 

Watch  your  step  when  you  go  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be 
ready  to  learn;  it  is  better  than  the  offering  of  sacrifice  by  the 
ignorant,  who  know  not  when  they  do  wrong. 

V 

Be  not  hasty  with  your  mouth,  and  let  not  your  heart  be  quick 
to  utter  a  word  before  God;  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  you  are  on 
earth ;  so  let  your  words  be  few.  Dreams  come  with  many  cares, 
and  a  fool’s  voice  with  many  words.  When  you  make  a  vow  to 
God,  delay  not  paying  it.  He  is  displeased  with  fools;  pay  what 
you  vow.  Better  not  vow  at  all  than  vow  and  fail  to  pay.  Let  not 
your  mouth  make  you  guilty;  do  not  tell  the  messenger  that  it  was 
an  error;  why  should  God  be  angry  at  your  voice,  and  destroy 
the  work  of  your  hands?  Like  so  many  empty  dreams  are  so  many 
empty  words;  revere  God. 

When  you  see  the  poor  being  oppressed,  when  right  and  justice 
are  perverted  in  the  country,  be  not  surprised,  for  the  high  officia 
is  being  watched  by  his  superior,  and  above  these  are  others  higher 
still.  The  total  advantage  of  a  country  is  a  king  who  makes  him¬ 
self  servant  to  the  land. 

A  lover  of  money  will  never  be  satisfied  with  money;  whoever 
loves  wealth  reaps  no  fruit  from  it;  this  is  futility.  The  more  the 

-|’S  by  ^nan  bx  is  interpreted  by  Rashi  as  a  warning  against  accusing 
God  who  permits  disasters  or  misfortunes  to  occur  in  the  world.  Rabbi 
Yehudah  Halevi,  in  his  philosophic  work  Kuzari,  declares  that  a  person  who 
is  convinced  of  the  Creator’s  justice  and  wisdom  will  pay  no  attention  to 
apparent  cases  of  divine  injustice  on  earth.  Ibn  Ezra  and  others  interpret 
the  verse  as  relating  to  man’s  prayers.  God  in  heaven  should  be  addressed  in 
lucid,  brief  language.  The  fool  is  possessed  of  too  many  words,  which  obscure 
the  message  that  he  desires  to  convey. 
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Koheleth  finds  sincerity  rare  among  men,  but  among  women  still  more 
rare.  God  made  man  straight,  but  man  endlessly  invents  subtle  and  vain 
attempts  to  attain  happiness.  .WJ  .IWl  .'-7 
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gain,  the  more  there  are  to  consume  it;  what  advantage  has  the 
owner,  then,  except  looking  on?  Sweet  is  the  worker’s  sleep  wheth¬ 
er  he  has  much  to  eat  or  little;  but  the  full  stomach  of  the  rich 
man  does  not  let  him  sleep. 

I  have  observed  a  painful  evil  under  the  sun :  wealth  hoarded 
by  its  owner  to  his  hurt.  Should  that  wealth  be  lost  in  a  bad 
venture,  the  man  has  nothing  to  leave  to  the  son  he  has  begotten. 
Naked  he  came  from  his  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  he  must 
return,  as  he  came;  for  all  his  toil,  he  has  nothing  to  take  with 
him.  This  too  is  a  sore  evil,  that  as  he  came  so  he  must  go;  what 
does  he  gain  by  all  his  futile  toil?  He  spent  all  his  days  in  gloom¬ 
iness,  deep  anxieties,  sickness  and  wrath. 

Here  is  what  I  consider  now  as  good  and  right  for  man:  to  eat 
and  drink  and  enjoy  himself,  as  he  toils  on  at  his  work  under  the 
sun,  during  the  few  years  of  his  life  which  God  has  granted  him; 
such  is  his  lot.  It  is  God’s  own  gift  when  any  man,  to  whom  God 
his  given  riches  and  possessions  and  enabled  him  to  partake  of 
them,  consumes  his  share  and  is  happy  in  his  work.  He  will  never 
brood  over  the  shortness  of  his  life  when  God  keeps  his  mind  busy 
with  the  joy  of  his  heart. 


VI 

There  is  one  evil  which  I  have  observed  under  the  sun;  it 
bears  heavily  upon  man:  there  is  the  man  to  whom  God  grants 
riches,  possessions  and  honor,  so  that  he  lacks  none  of  all  the 
things  he  desires;  yet  God  does  not  grant  him  the  power  to  par¬ 
take  of  it;  a  stranger  enjoys  it  instead.  This  is  futility  indeed,  a 

Elsewhere  (Proverbs  31:10-31),  we  find  one  of  the  most  beautiful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  perfect  housewife,  trusted  by  her  husband  and  admired  by 
the  people.  She  is  kind  to  the  poor  and  gentle  to  all;  she  is  self-respecting  and 
dignified.  Husband  and  children  praise  her  as  the  source  of  their  happiness. 
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Chapter  seven  begins  with  a  play  on  the  alliterative  Hebrew  words  shem 
and  sAernen  ''name  and  oil;,  in  the  sense  that  a  good  name  smells  sweeter  than 
precious  perfume.  A  good  name  remains  even  after  death.  A  man's  life  cannot 
be  judged  happy  till  its  end  is  reached;  hence  the  day  of  death  is  better  than 
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sore  affliction.  Should  a  man  have  a  hundred  children  and  live 
many  years,  no  matter  to  what  great  age,  still  if  he  has  not  the 
full  benefit  of  his  good  fortune,  or  if  he  is  deprived  of  burial, 
a  stillborn  child  is  better  off  than  he.  Though  an  untimely  birth 
comes  and  goes  in  vain  and  into  darkness,  and  its  name  is  envelop¬ 
ed  in  darkness;  though  it  has  not  seen  or  known  the  sun;  yet  it 
is  better  off  than  such  a  man,  even  if  he  should  live  a  thousand 
years  twice  over,  but  find  no  happiness;  do  not  all  go  to  the  same 
place  [whether  they  die  young  or  old]? 

All  a  man’s  toil  is  for  his  mouth,  but  his  appetite  is  never 
satisfied.  What  advantage  has  the  wise  man  over  the  fool?  What 
benefit  has  the  poor  man  for  all  he  knows  how  to  behave  toward 
the  living?  Better  is  what  the  eyes  can  see  than  what  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  That  too  is  futility  and  a  striving  after  wind  [seeing  does 
not  satisfy  unattained  desires]. 

Whatever  has  happened  had  been  determined  long  ago;  it  is 
known,  that  man  cannot  argue  with  One  mightier  than  he  is. 
Lavish  talk  merely  adds  to  the  futility;  what  advantage  does  man 
derive  from  it?  Who  knows  what  is  good  for  man  in  life  during 
the  brief  period  of  his  vain  ex'stence,  which  passes  like  a  shadow? 
Who  can  tell  a  man  what  will  happen  under  the  sun  after  he  is 
gone? 

VII 

Better  a  good  name  than  good  oil;  the  day  of  death  is  better 
than  the  day  of  one’s  birth.  It  is  better  to  go  to  a  house  of 
mourning  than  to  a  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  the  end  of  all 
men,  and  the  living  should  keep  that  in  mind.  Grief  is  better 
than  gaiety,  because  in  sadness  the  heart  may  grow  cheerful. 
The  heart  of  wise  men  turns  to  the  house  of  mourning,  but  the 
heart  of  fools  turns  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

the  day  of  birth.  Since  affliction  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  it  is  better 
to  visit  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting,  so  that  the 
living  should  take  to  heart  and  consider  that  both  happiness  and  adversity 
come  from  God.  Do  not  go  to  extremes.  Gossip  should  not  be  listned  to, 
since  one  is  sure  to  hear  something  unpleasant  about  himself. 
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It  is  better  to  listen  to  the  rebuke  of  a  wise  man,  than  for 
a  person  to  hear  the  praise  song  of  fools.  For,  like  the  sound  of 
thorns  crackling  under  cooking  pots  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool. 
This  too  is  futility;  oppression  makes  the  wise  man  foolish,  and 
a  bribe  corrupts  the  heart. 

Better  is  the  end  of  something  than  its  beginning;  better  is 
the  patient  temperament  than  the  proud  temperament.  Never 
be  hasty  in  your  temper,  for  anger  lodges  in  the  bosom  of  fools. 
Never  ask :  “Why  were  the  early  days  better  than  these?”  You 
would  be  asking  an  unwise  question.  It  is  good  to  possess  wisdom 
along  with  an  estate,  an  advantage  to  those  who  see  the  sun.  For 
wisdom  like  wealth  is  a  protection;  but  knowledge  does  more 
good:  wisdom  safeguards  the  person  who  has  it. 

Observe  the  work  of  God;  who  can  straighten  what  he  has 
made  bent?  Be  pleased  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  day 
of  adversity  consider  that  God  has  made  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  so  that  man  may  never  know  what  lies  ahead. 

I  have  seen  everything  during  my  vain  existence,  the  good 
man  perishing  for  all  his  goodness  and  the  evil  man  flourishing 
for  all  his  wickedness.  Be  not  over- righteous,  be  not  over-wise; 
why  should  you  become  desolate?  Be  not  excessively  bad ;  be  not 
ignorant;  why  should  you  die  before  your  time? 

The  best  way  is  that  you  grasp  one  thing,  yet  you  must  not 
let  go  of  the  other.  He  who  reveres  God  fulfills  his  duty  toward 
all.  Wisdom  is  better  protection  for  the  wise  than  ten  wardens 
within  the  city.  No  man  on  earth  is  always  just,  whose  good 
deeds  are  without  some  sinful  lapse. 

Pay  no  attention  to  all  that  people  say,  lest  you  hear  your 
own  servant  cursing  you.  You  know  full  well  that  many  times 
you  have  reviled  others. 

I  have  tested  all  this  by  means  of  wisdom;  I  thought  I  would 
be  wise,  but  wisdom  is  beyond  me.  Far  off  is  that  which  exists, 
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and  deep  it  lies,  very  deep;  who  can  find  it  out?  I  turned  my 
thoughts  toward  knowledge,  to  explore,  to  search  wisdom  and 
the  sum  of  reality,  to  identify  evil  as  ignorance  and  stupidity  as 
madness. 

I  have  discovered  something  more  bitter  than  death:  the 
woman  whose  heart  consists  of  traps  and  snares,  whose  hands 
are  chains.  He  whom  God  favors  escapes  her,  but  the  sinner  is 
caught  by  her. 

Behold,  this  is  what  I  have  found,  says  Koheleth.  Adding  one 
thing  to  another,  to  find  the  sum  total  which  my  mind  had 
sought  repeatedly  without  success,  I  have  found  one  man  in  a 
thousand,  but  have  not  found  one  woman  in  all  these.  Here  is 
all  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  namely:  God  has  made  man 
upright,  but  they  have  contrived  many  hidden  subtleties. 


VIII 

Who  is  like  the  wise  man?  Who  knows  the  explanation  of  a 
thing?  A  man’s  wisdom  illumines  his  face,  and  the  harshness  of 
his  countenance  is  transformed.  I  say:  keep  the  king’s  command, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  oath  in  the  name  of  God.  Do  not 
hasten  to  leave  his  presence;  do  not  persist  in  an  evil  matter^ 
for  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  A  king’s  word  is  law  ;  who  dare  say 
to  him:  “What  are  you  doing?”  He  who  obeys  his  command 
will  experience  no  harm;  a  wise  mind  will  know  the  proper  time. 
Everything  has  its  own  time  and  method;  human  misery  is  great 
indeed.  Man  does  not  know  what  will  happen,  and  who  can  tell 
him  how  it  will  happen?  No  man  can  control  the  wind,  to  hold 
the  wind  in  check;  nor  has  he  the  power  over  the  day  of  death: 
there  is  no  furlough  in  war,  and  evil  cannot  save  the  wrongdoer. 

All  this  I  have  observed,  keeping  in  mind  what  is  being  done 
under  the  sun,  when  one  man  tyrannizes  over  another  man  to  do 
him  harm.  Then  I  saw  the  wicked  being  buried  at  a  ripe  age. 
while  those  who  had  done  right  departed  from  the  holy  place  and 
were  forgotten  in  the  city.  This  too  is  absurd.  Because  the  sen- 
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tence  for  wrongdoing  ia  not  promptly  executed,  men’s  heart  is 
filled  with  the  desire  to  do  evil. 

Though  a  sinner  commits  evil  a  hundred  times,  God  is  patient 
with  him. 

But  I  am  certain  that  those  who  revere  God,  and  fear  him, 
will  fare  well;  the  bad  man  will  not  fare  well  and  will  not  survive 
long,  like  a  shadow,  since  he  does  not  revere  God. 

It  is  absurd  what  is  being  done  on  earth :  good  men  fare  as 
the  wicked  should  fare,  and  wicked  men  fare  as  though  they 
were  good.  I  declare  that  this  makes  no  sense. 

So  I  commend  enjoyment,  because  there  is  nothing  good  for 
man  under  the  sun  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  happy.  This  will 
accompany  him  in  his  toiling  during  the  life  God  grants  him  un¬ 
der  the  sun. 

When  I  applied  my  mind  to  acquire  wisdom  and  to  observe 
the  activity  which  takes  place  on  earth,  for  man  sleeps  neither  by 
day  nor  by  night,  I  saw  all  the  work  of  God  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.  However  much  man  toils  in  searching,  he  cannot  discover 
the  meaning  of  it;  and  though  the  wise  man  may  think  he  is 
about  to  know  it,  he  cannot  discover  it  all. 

IX 

All  this  I  have  kept  in  mind,  clearly  observing  it  all,  how  the 
just  and  the  wise  and  their  works  are  in  God’s  power.  Man  cannot 
know  about  God’s  love  or  hatred.  Anything  may  be  in  store  for 
anyone.  All  things  come  alike  to  all;  the  same  chance  befalls  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty;  to  the  good  and  pure  and  to  the  unclean, 
to  him  who  brings  an  offering  and  to  him  who  does  not.  As  it  is 
with  the  good  man,  so  it  is  with  the  sinner;  as  with  the  one  who 
swears,  so  with  him  who  fears  an  oath. 
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This  is  the  worst  of  all  the  things  that  happen  under  the  sun, 
that  one  fate  turns  out  the  same  for  all.  That  is  why  the  minds 
of  men  are  filled  with  evil,  and  there  is  madness  in  their  hearts 
while  they  live,  and  then  they  join  the  dead. 

There  is  hope  for  anyone  who  is  joined  to  the  living;  a  live 
dog  is  better  off  than  a  dead  lion. 

The  living  know  that  they  are  to  die,  but  the  dead  no  longer 
know  anything.  They  no  longer  have  any  compensation,  for  all 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  Their  love,  their  hate,  their  envy 
have  long  since  perished.  They  will  never  again  have  part  in 
anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun. 

Go,  then,  eat  your  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  your  wine  with 
a  merry  heart,  since  God  has  already  approved  your  deeds.  At  all 
times  let  your  clothing  be  white;  spare  not  perfume  on  your  head. 
Enjoy  life  with  the  woman  you  love,  through  all  the  fleeting  days 
of  your  life,  which  God  has  granted  you  under  the  sun;  for  that  is 
your  share  while  you  live  and  toil  under  the  sun. 

Whatever  you  are  able  to  do,  do  with  your  full  strength;  for 
there  is  no  doing  or  reckoning  or  knowing  or  understanding  in 
the  grave  toward  which  you  are  going. 

Once  more  I  saw  under  the  sun  that  the  race  is  not  won  by 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  by  the  strong;  nor  is  bread  won  by  the 
wise,  nor  wealth  by  the  intelligent,  nor  favor  by  the  learned; 
indeed,  a  time  of  calamity  overtakes  them  all. 

Man  never  knows  when  his  time  will  come;  like  fish  caught 
in  a  fatal  net,  like  birds  seized  in  a  snare,  so  are  men  caught 
when  the  time  of  disaster  comes  suddenly  upon  them. 

This  also  I  have  observed  as  an  example  of  wisdom  under  the 
sun,  and  it  seems  significant  to  me:  there  was  a  small  city  with 
few  people  in  it,  and  a  great  king  attacked  it,  surrounding  it  and 
building  great  siegeworks  against  it.  But  there  was  found  in  it  a 
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poor  wise  man,  and  he  delivered  the  city  by  his  wisdom.  Yet  no 
one  remembered  that  poor  man !  I  have  said  that  wisdom  is  better 
than  might,  though  the  poor  man’s  wisdom  is  despised  and  his 
words  go  unheeded. 

The  words  of  the  wise  heard  in  quiet  are  better  than  the  shout¬ 
ing  of  a  ruler  among  fools.  Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war; 
but  a  single  error  can  destory  much  that  is  good. 

X 

Dead  flies  make  the  perfumer’s  oil  foul;  a  little  folly  outweighs 
wisdom  and  honor.  A  wise  man’s  heart  turns  him  to  his  right ; 
a  fool’s  heart  turns  him  to  his  left.  Even  when  the  fool  walks 
through  the  street,  he  lacks  sense,  and  says  to  everyone  that  he 
is  a  fool. 

If  the  anger  of  the  ruler  flares  up  against  you,  do  not  resign 
your  post;  gentleness  will  make  amends  for  great  offenses. 

There  is  an  evil  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  as  it  were  an  error 
proceeding  from  the  ruler:  folly  is  set  in  many  high  places,  while 
the  noble  sit  in  lowly  places.  I  have  seen  slaves  on  horseback,  and 
princes  plodding  on  foot  like  slaves. 

He  who  digs  a  pit  may  fall  into  it;  he  who  breaks  down  a  wall 
may  be  bitten  by  a  serpent.  He  who  quarries  stones  may  be  hurt 
by  them ;  he  who  splits  logs  is  endangered  by  them. 

If  the  axe  is  blunt,  and  one  does  not  whet  the  edge,  one  must 
put  more  strength  into  the  blow;  wisdom  helps  one  to  succeed. 

If  the  serpent  bites  because  it  has  not  been  charmed,  then  the 
charmer’s  skill  is  without  advantage. 

The  words  of  a  wise  man’s  mouth  win  favor,  but  the  fool’s  lips 
destroy  him.  The  beginning  of  his  words  is  foolishness,  and  the 
end  of  his  mouthing  is  evil  madness.  The  fool  prates  on  and  on, 
though  no  man  knows  what  it  is  all  about;  and  who  can  tell  him 
what  will  be  after  him? 

The  toil  of  a  fool  wearies  him,  so  that  he  does  not  know  the 
way  to  the  city. 

Woe  to  you,  O  land,  when  your  king  is  a  mere  boy,  and  your 
princes  feast  in  the  morning!  Happy  are  you,  O  land,  when  your 
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king  is  the  son  of  free  men,  and  your  princes  feast  at  the  proper 
time,  in  might,  and  not  in  drinking  bouts. 

Through  laziness  the  roof  sinks  in;  when  the  hands  are  slack 
the  house  leaks. 

Bread  is  made  for  laughter,  wine  gladdens  life,  and  money 
answers  everything. 

Even  in  your  thought  do  not  curse  the  king;  in  the  privacy  of 
vour  bedroom  do  not  revile  the  rich ;  because  the  birds  of  the  air 
may  carry  your  voice,  some  winged  creature  may  reveal  what 
you  say. 

XI 

Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters;  after  a  long  time  you  may 
find  it  again. 

Contribute  portions  to  seven,  even  to  eight,  for  you  know  not 
what  evil  may  happen  upon  the  earth.  If  the  clouds  are  full 
of  rain,  they  empty  themselves  on  the  earth;  when  a  tree  falls,  to 
south  or  north,  where  the  tree  falls,  there  it  will  lie.  He  who 
observes  the  wind  will  not  sow;  he  who  regards  the  clouds  will  not 
reap. 

As  you  do  not  know  how  the  spirit  comes  to  the  bones  of 
the  child  in  the  mother’s  womb,  so  you  cannot  know  how  God 
makes  everything  else. 

Sow  your  seed  in  the  morning  [of  life]  and  stay  not  your  hand 
in  the  evening;  for  you  do  not  know  which  will  prosper,  this  or 
that,  or  whether  both  alike  will  have  success. 

Sweet  is  the  light  [of  life],  and  pleasant  it  is  for  the  eyes 
to  behold  the  sun. 

If  a  man  lives  many  years,  let  him  have  joy  throughout  them 
all;  let  him  remember  that  the  dark  days  will  be  many.  All  that 
comes  [after  death]  is  emptiness. 

Rejoice  in  your  youth,  young  man;  let  your  heart  cheer  you 
inthe  days  of  your  youth;  follow  your  heart’s  desire  and  the  sight 
of  your  eyes.  But  know  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
you  to  account. 

Banish  grief  from  your  heart,  and  remove  pain  from  your  body, 
for  youth  and  the  dawn  [of  life]  are  fleeting  vapor. 
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The  last  verse  of  chapter  seven  refers  1o  the  faculties  with  which  God 
endowed  us  for  the  perpetuation  of  mankind.  However,  our  faculties  are 
often  corrupted  and  used  for  inferior  purposes.  According  to  the  talmudic 
sages,  our  evil  impulse  (yin  U’)  was  created  fora  positive  purpose,  fo.  were 
it  not  for  that  impulse,  a  man  would  not  build  a  house,  marry  a  wife,  beget 
children,  or  conduct  business  transactions.  -PIVV  :np 
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XII 

Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  before  the 
evil  days  come,  and  the  years  approach  of  which  you  will  say :  “I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them”;  before  the  sun  grows  dark,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars;  and  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain;  in  the  day  when  the  house  guards  tremble,  and  the  strong 
men  are  bent,  and  the  grinders  fail  because  they  are  few;  and  those 
that  look  through  the  windows  arc  dimmed,  and  the  doors  to  the 
street  are  shut;  when  the  sound  of  the  mill  runs  low,  and  one  rises 
at  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of  song  are  brought 
low;  when  one  is  afraid  of  what  is  high,  and  terrors  are  in  the 
street;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  the  grasshopper  grows  sluggish, 
and  desire  fails.  Because  man  goes  to  his  eternal  home,  and  mourn¬ 
ers  pass  along  the  street;  before  the  silver  cord  is  snapped,  or  the 
golden  bowl  is  broken,  or  the  pitcher  is  shattered  at  the  spring,  or 
the  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern;  when  the  dust  returns  to  earth 
once  more,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  Vanity  of  vanities, 
says  Koheleth,  all  is  vanity ! 

The  wiser  Koheleth  became,  the  more  he  taught  the  people 
knowledge;  he  weighed  and  examined  and  arranged  many  pro¬ 
verbs.  Koheleth  sought  to  find  pleasing  words,  and  to  write  down 
words  of  truth  with  precision. 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  like  goads;  like  nails  driven  home 
are  the  collected  sayings  given  by  one  shepherd.  My  son,  beware 


A  noted  writer  discovered  in  the  last  verse  of  chapter  seven  an  incentive 
to  better  living:  “You  have  had  false  prophets  among  you,  who  have  told 
you  that  all  men  are  nothing  but  fiends  and  wolves — half  beast,  half  devil 
Believe  that,  and  indeed  you  may  sink  to  that.  But  refuse  that,  and  have 
faith  that  God  made  you  upright.” 

V)B  TKn  D1K  riMfl  (8:1)  a  person’s  wisdom  is  reflecte  I  in  the  serene  and 
happy  look  on  his  face.  KlUth  TUD  tjn  his  fierce  countenance  is  changed,  that  is 
a  cultured  person  lends  an  attractive  expression  to  his  face,  removing  from 
it  the  forbidding  look  which  repels. 
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nnn^aa  nnbru  J>K  (8:8)  has  two  midrashic  interpretation!;,  according  to 
which  the  meaning  is:  a  man  cannot  say,  when  summoned  to  die,  “let  my 
son,  or  my  servant,  or  anyone  else  in  my  household,  die  instead  of  me.”  Or, 
a  man  cannot  forge  a  weapon  (n^P)  to  defend  himself  in  his  struggle  against 
death.  In  the  battle  with  death  no  release  may  be  had.  According  to  Deuter¬ 
onomy  20:5-9,  ablebodied  men  from  twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  liable  to 
military  service,  were  exempted  under  certain  conditions.  The  fainthearted, 
for  example,  were  discharged,  since  fear  is  infectious,  and  the  presence  of 
such  persons  in  the  army  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger  in  the 
case  of  war. 

rhya  nK  ypy  obn’  Kb  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  no  wicked  schemes 
can  save  anyone  whose  time  has  come  to  die. 
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of  anything  beyond  these.  There  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  many 
books;  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

In  conclusion,  summing  it  all  up:  Revere  God,  and  keep  his 
commands;  for  this  is  all  there  is  to  man.  God  will  bring  every 
deed  to  account,  concerning  every  secret  matter,  whether  it  is 
good  or  evil. 

In  conclusion,  summing  it  all  up:  Revere  God,  and  keep  his 
commands;  for  this  is  all  there  is  to  man. 


The  first  seven  verses  of  chapter  twelve  have  been  interpreted  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  gradual  failing  of  the  human  body,  one  organ  after  another, 
till  death  arrives:  The  light  grows  dim  to  the  aged  eyes,  and  reason  id  dulled. 
The  limbs  tremble;  the  arms  become  bent  and  feeble;  the  few  teeth  that  are 
left  no  longer  do  the  woik  of  mastication.  The  means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  are  shut;  the  voice  is  low  and  feeble;  the  slightest 
sound  breaks  in  upon  rest;  music  no  longer  gives  pleasure.  Sleeplessness 
becomes  the  old  man’s  lot;  the  lightest  weight  is  a  burden.  The  golden  bowl 
of  the  lamp  of  life  is  broken,  and  the  silver  cord,  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
loosed;  and  the  pitcher,  which  has  often  gone  to  draw  at  the  fountain  of 
life,  is  shattered,  and  so  is  the  wheel.  These  are  said  to  refer  to  the  action 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart. 

irn  rpo,  the  final  summary  of  the  book  Koheleth  is  as  follows:  Revere 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  sinee  this  is  the  whole  of  man.  This  verse 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  public  reading  of  the  book  of  Koheleth  in  order 
not  to  conclude  with  the  ominous  word  jn  (evil).  The  same  traditional  rule 
applies  to  other  occasions. 
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The  events  recounted  in  the  book  of  Esther  relate  to  the  period  when 
considerable  numbers  of  Jew's  w-ere  scattered  over  the  Persian  Empire,  even 
though  many  of  them  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  under  the  leadership  of 
Zerubbavel  with  the  assent  of  Cyrus  in  the  year  538  before  the  common  era. 


ESTHER 
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It  happened  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Ahasuerus  who 
reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
provinces.  In  those  days,  when  king  Ahasuerus  occupied  his  royal 
throne  in  Shushan  the  capital,  during  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
he  gave  a  banquet  for  all  his  officers  and  servants.  The  nobles 
of  the  Persian-Median  army  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  present,  when  he  displayed  the  wealth  of  his  royal  splendor 
and  his  glorious  greatness  for  many  days,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  all. 

When  these  days  were  over,  the  king  gave  a  banquet  for  all 
the  people  present  in  Shushan  the  capital,  high  and  low,  a  banquet 
lasting  for  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  royal 
palace.  There  were  hangings  of  white,  violet  and  blue  cotton, 
corded  with  fine  purple  linen,  caught  up  on  silver  rings  and  marble 
columns;  the  couches  of  gold  and  silver  were  set  on  a  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment  of  porphyry,  marble,  mother-of-pearl  and  costly  stones.  The 
drinks  were  served  in  golden  cups  of  various  patterns;  the  royal 


One  of  the  most  cherished  books  in  Jewish  literature,  Esther  tells  the  story 
of  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Hadassah  who  used  her  influence  as  queen  of  Persia 
to  save  her  people  from  a  general  massacre  which  Haman  had  plotted  against 
them  on  purely  racial  grounds.  It  is  a  tale  of  plot  and  counterplot,  showing 
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the  downfall  of  the  arrogant  and  the  vindication  of  the  innocent.  Hainan's 
fate  reminds  us  that  pride  goes  before  a  fall.  Ahasuerus,  who  agrees  to  Haman’s 
plot  without  thought,  is  portrayed  as  a  pompous  and  feeble-minded  monarch- 
He  is  identified  by  some  Bible  scholars  with  Xerxes,  who  reigned  from  486 
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wine  was  in  plenty  according  to  the  bounty  of  the  king.  The  drink¬ 
ing  was  regulated,  so  that  there  was  no  one  compelling  to  drink, 
for  the  king  had  given  orders  to  all  the  stewards  of  his  palace  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  each  man.  Queen  Vashti,  too,  held  a  banquet 
for  the  women  in  the  royal  palace  of  king  Ahasuerus. 

On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  king’s  heart  was  merry  with 
wine,  he  ordered  Mehuman,  Biztha,  Harvona,  Bigtha,  Avagtha, 
Zethar  and  Karkas,  the  seven  eunuchs  who  attended  King  Aha¬ 
suerus,  to  bring  Queen  Vashti  before  him  wearing  her  royal  crown, 
in  order  to  display  her  beauty  to  the  people  and  the  officers,  for 
she  was  indeed  a  beautiful  woman.  But  Queen  Vashti  refushed  to 
come  in  answer  to  the  king’s  order,  brought  by  the  eunuchs.  The 
king  was  thereupon  greatly  incensed,  his  anger  blazed  up. 

Then  the  king  consulted  the  wise  men  versed  in  precedents, 
for  it  was  the  royal  way  of  discussing  any  action  with  those  who 
were  expert  in  law  and  justice.  Closest  to  him  were  Karshena, 
Shethar,  Admatha,  Tarshish,  Meres,  Marsena,  and  Memukhan, 
the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  who  had  access  to  the  king 
and  held  first  place  in  the  empire.  He  asked:  “What  ought  to  be 
done  to  Queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  obey  the  command  of  King 
Ahasuerus  by  the  eunuchs?” 

Memukhan  replied  in  presence  of  the  king  and  the  princes: 
“Queen  Vashti  has  done  wrong  not  to  the  king  alone,  but  also  to 
all  the  officers  and  to  all  the  peoples  in  all  the  lands  of  King  Aha¬ 
suerus.  For  this  deed  of  the  queen  will  be  made  known  to  all  the 
women,  causing  them  to  look  down  upon  their  husbands,  saying: 
King  Ahasuerus  commanded  Queen  Vashti  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  she  did  not  come.  This  very  day,  the  ladies  of  Persia 
and  Media  who  have  heard  of  the  queen’s  behavior  will  be  telling 

to  465  B.C.E.  Others  believe  him  to  be  Artaxerxes  II,  who  reigned  from  404 
to  361,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  4:6. 

Though  the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the 
author  clearly  implies  that  God  used  Mordecai  and  Esther  as  instruments  for 
the  deliverance  of  a  persecuted  people.  Piety  in  its  usual  sense  receives  little 
emphasis  in  this  book.  God  is  not  mentioned  even  when  the  sense  demands, 
as  when  Mordecai  suggests  that  deliverance  may  arise  from  another  quarter 
(4:14).  Prayer  does  not  accompany  fasting  during  Esther’s  preparation  for 
pleading  with  the  king. 
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The  book  of  Esther  has  become  a  symbol  of  heroic  resistance  against 
persecution  followed  by  deliverance.  The  downfall  of  Hainan,  brought  about 
by  his  futile  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people,  is  a  triumphant  re- 
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it  to  all  the  officers  of  the  king,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  disres¬ 
pect  and  wrath.  If  it  please  the  king,  let  a  royal  edict  go  forth 
from  him  and  let  it  be  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  never  to  be  revoked,  that  Vashti  shall  not  again  appear 
before  King  Ahasuerus,  and  let  the  king  assign  her  royal  position 
to  another  who  is  better  than  she.  So,  when  the  king’s  decree  is 
proclaimed  throughout  his  realm,  vast  as  it  is,  all  women  will  give 
honor  to  their  husbands,  high  and  low.” 

This  advice  pleased  the  king  and  the  princes,  and  the  king  did 
as  Memukhan  proposed.  He  sent  letters  to  all  the  royal  provinces, 
to  every  province  in  its  own  script  and  to  every  people  in  its  own 
language,  directing  that  every  man  should  be  master  in  his  own 
house  and  speak  the  language  of  his  own  people- 

II 

After  these  events,  when  the  anger  of  King  Ahasuerus  calmed 
down,  he  recalled  what  Vashti  had  done  and  what  had  been  decreed 
against  her.  So  the  king’s  attendants  said :  “Let  beautiful  girls  be 
sought  out  for  the  king;  let  the  king  appoint  commissioners  in  all 
the  provinces  of  his  realm  to  gather  all  the  beautiful  young  virgins 
to  the  women’s  quarters  in  Shushan  the  capital  city,  to  be  placed 
under  the  custody  of  Hegai,  the  king’s  eunuch  in  charge  of  the 
women ;  let  them  be  provided  with  the  cosmetics  they  require.  Let 
the  girl  who  pleases  the  king  be  queen  instead  of  Vashti.”  This  idea 
pleased  the  king  and  he  acted  on  it 

Now  there  was  a  Jew  in  Shushan  the  capital  city  whose  name 
was  Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjaminite,  who  had 
been  carried  off  from  Jerusalem  along  with  the  exiles  who  had  been 
deported  with  Jekhoniah,  king  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 

minder  of  the  continuing  life  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  face  of  all  persecution. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  omission  of  reference  to  God  in  the  book  of 
Esther  is  easily  understood  in  a  story  designed  to  be  recited  at  a  festival  of 
conviviality,  merrymaking,  and  noise,  such  as  Purim.  The  noise-making  in¬ 
struments,  used  to  blot  out  the  name  of  Hainan,  are  reminiscent  of  Deut- 
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eronomy  25:19  concerning  the  merciless  Amalekites:  “You  shall  blot  out  the 
memory  of  Amalek  from  under  the  heavens.”  Some  were  accustomed  to  have 
Haman’s  name  written  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes,  so  that  it  was  worn  away 
through  stamping  their  feet  whenever  it  was  mentioned  during  the  reading 
of  Megillath  Esther. 
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king  of  Babylon  had  carried  away.  He  had  a  foster-child  Hadassa, 
that  is  Esther,  his  uncle’s  daughter,  for  she  had  neither  father  nor 
mother.  The  girl  was  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  when  her  father 
and  mother  died,  Mordecai  adopted  her  as  his  own  daughter. 

When  the  king’s  bidding  and  edict  were  proclaimed,  and  when 
many  girls  were  being  brought  to  the  capital  of  Shushan  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Hegai,  Esther  was  taken  into  the  royal  house  to  be 
entrusted  to  Hegai,  who  had  charge  of  the  women.  The  girl  pleased 
him;  she  became  a  favorite  of  his;  he  quickly  provided  her  with 
her  cosmetics  and  her  allowance  of  food,  and  also  with  seven  picked 
maids  from  the  king’s  palace;  he  gave  her  and  her  maids  privileges 
in  the  women’s  quarters. 

Esther  had  not  said  anything  about  her  people  or  her  descent, 
for  Mordecai  had  told  her  to  say  nothing  about  it.  Every  day 
Mordecai  walked  in  front  of  the  court  of  the  women’s  quarters  to 
learn  how  Esther  was  fairing  and  what  was  happening  to  her. 

Now,  when  the  turn  came  for  every  girl  to  go  to  King  Ahasu- 
erus,  after  she  had  spent  twelve  months’  treatment,  six  months 
with  oil  of  myrrh  and  six  months  with  perfumes  and  cosmetics  for 
women,  she  was  given  whatever  she  desired  to  take  with  her  from 
the  women’s  quarters  to  the  king’s  palace.  In  the  evening  she  went, 
and  in  the  morning  she  came  back  to  the  second  harem  in  charge 
of  Shashgaz,  the  king’s  eunuch,  who  had  charge  of  the  concubines. 
She  did  not  go  in  to  the  king  again,  unless  the  king  desired  her 
and  she  was  summoned  by  name. 

When  the  turn  came  for  Esther,  daughter  of  Avihail  the  uncle 


In  many  regards  the  story  of  Esther  is  typical  of  the  Jewish  experience 
in  the  Diaspora.  By  the  association  of  its  events  with  the  fate  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  narrative  has  invited  amplifications  readily  supplied  by  popular 
fancy.  According  to  Pirk6  d’ Rabbi  Eliczer  of  the  eighth  century,  Mordecai 
was  named  Yehudi  (Jew)  because  he  was  engagod  in  Torah  study  all  his  life, 
and  was  not  defiled  by  any  forbidden  food.  He  heard  the  two  eunuchs  of  the 
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of  Mordecai,  who  had  adopted  her  as  his  daughter,  to  go  t,o  the 
king,  she  asked  for  nothing  except  what  Hegai  the  king’s  eunuch 
advised,  being  in  charge  of  the  women.  Esther  was  liked  by  all 
who  saw  her.  When  Esther  was  taken  to  King  Ahasuerus  into  his 
royal  house,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month, 
that  is  the  month  of  Teveth,  the  king  loved  Esther  more  than  all 
the  women,  and  she  won  his  grace  and  favor  more  than  all  the 
girls;  he  placed  the  royal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  made  her 
queen  instead  of  Vashti.  The  king  then  gave  a  great  banquet  to 
all  his  officers  and  courtiers,  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Esther.  He 
granted  remission  of  taxes  to  the  provinces  and  distributed  gifts 
worthy  of  a  king. 

During  a  second  levy  of  girls,  Mordecai  sat  at  the  king’s  gate. 
Now  Esther  had  not  yet  said  anything  about  her  descent  or  her 
people,  on  the  instructions  of  Mordecai; she  still  did  what  Morde¬ 
cai  told  her,  just  as  when  she  was  his  ward.  It  was  in  those  days, 
as  Mordecai  was  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate, that  Bigthan  and  Teresh , 
two  of  the  royal  eunuchs  who  guarded  the  threshold,  became  angry 
and  sought  to  lay  hands  on  King  Ahasuerus.  The  plot  became 
known  to  Mordecai,  who  disclosed  it  to  Queen  Esther.  Esther 
told  the  king,  in  Mordecai’s  name.  When  the  affair  was  inves¬ 
tigated  and  found  to  be  so,  the  men  were  both  hanged  on  the 
gallows.  The  story  was  recorded  in  the  annals  in  the  presence 
of  the  king. 

Ill 

It  was  after  this  that  King  Ahasuerus  promoted  Hsman,  the 
son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  and  advanced  him,  setting  his 
seat  above  all  the  princes  who  were  with  him.  All  the  royal  court¬ 
iers  within  the  king’s  gate  bowed  low  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  Haman,  for  the  king  had  so  ordered  concerning  him.  But 


name  of  Mordecai.  Hence,  the  sages  have  said:  Whoever  tells  something  in 
the  name  of  its  original  author  brings  redemption  into  the  world  .  .  .  Haman 
wasan  astrologer;  he  cast  lots  by  the  constellations  to  know  the  distinction 
between  one  day  and  another  . .  .  (chapters  49-50). 
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-raK  tj^dh  ns?  irpkr  trnrin^r  vb)  yrp'  *6 
nap  dk  “lily  nnK  yrp  'ar-p1?  ryaa 
arris  ypa  Ki:  eh  Dr  rig  DrpKa  'nr  jrjian 
□ni  -rarr?  'if)?  riiKri  ^3 

yra  'inrp  fK-'a  pan  Krr  :'nrr  Kin — iaK 
nr  riip>i  ri'ya  nr  :npn  fan  Kipr  ii  rnpnapi 
]bn  ajsa'j  'an-p  DjrnK  ii  mra  inai  'ayp a 

Htf?  }□';  anh-Kin  pttfKrn  anna  rarrp  oy 
Sriri  Kin  rn  inn  airianK  rjiisi  nifty  D'nft 
-Kin  ray-Daft  ftnhi  annai  orb  1  dip  jin  api 
aft',  airianK  ^i»i  ]on  rpKr  nnK  anh 
\niaia  nirnp  iaa  D'byn  pa  nrspi  nnip  nnK-ay 
a'fty  D3'K  rjipn  'nn-riKi  oy-iap  naa  an'nni 
ana:  did  rjiarr"iy“DK  :  orrsni  nia  pK  rjipii 
''lyy'T-iyiip^K  p]Da— laa  cniK  rnayi  oraKi 
inyaa-nK  rji&n  rpr :  pian  'uriK  K'ani  naKipn 
:D'nin*n  rra  'mn  Krirpn-ja  jpni  njnr  in;  iya 
la  niayi  oyni  rji  pn:  ^oar  jbni  rjibn  riaKr 
paKrn  anna  *?jian  'rap  iKrpr  irprya  aipa 
is  |an  narrftK-iaa  anar  ia  br  ray  naiiaa 
hnrai  nrrp-iy  1  raK  ninsrriKi  ^jia,T"DnranK 

•0-i.W?  :  np 

Originally  named  Hadassah  (myrtle),  the  chief  character  who  has  given 
her  name  to  the  book  of  Esther  derived  her  adopted  title  from  the  Persian 
slara  (star),  according  to  some  Bible  authorities.  The  story  of  Esther  is,  in 
many  regards,  typical  of  the  story  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  recalled  even 
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Mordecai  did  not  bow  low,  he  did  not  prostrate  himself.  So  the 
royal  courtiers  who  were  within  the  king’s  gate  said  to  Mordecai : 
“Why  are  you  disobeying  the  king’s  order?”  Day  after  day  they 
said  this  to  him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them.  So  they  inform¬ 
ed  Haman,  to  see  whether  Mordecai’s  words  would  avail;  for  he 
had  told  them  that  he  was  a  Jew.  When  Haman  noticed  that 
Mordecai  did  not  bow  low  to  him  and  did  not  prostrate  himself, 
he  was  enraged.  He  thought  it  beneath  him  to  lay  hands  on  Mor¬ 
decai  alone.  They  had  told  him  who  Mordecai’s  people  were,  and 
so  Haman  planned  to  destroy  all  the  Jews,  the  people  of  Mordecai, 
throughout  the  entire  empire  of  Ahasuerus. 

In  the  first  month,  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  King  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  lots,  called  Pur,  in  the  presence  of 
Haman,  for  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  [till  it  fell  upon 
the  thirteenth  day  of]  the  twelfth  month,  the  month  of  Adar.  Then 
Haman  said  to  King  Ahasuerus:  “There  is  a  certain  people,  dis¬ 
persed  among  the  peoples  in  all  the  provinces  of  your  realm ;  their 
laws  are  different  from  those  of  every  other  people ;  they  do  not 
obey  the  king’s  laws;  therefore  it  does  not  befit  the  king  to  tolerate 
them.  If  it  please  the  king,  let  an  edict  be  written  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  will  pay  ten  thousands  of  silver  talents  into  the  hands 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  king’s  business,  that  they  may  put  it 
into  the  royal  treasury.”  So  the  king  took  his  signet  ring  from  his 
hand  and  gave  it  to  Haman,  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite, 
the  enemy  of  the  Jews.  Then  the  king  said  to  Haman :  “Keep  your 
money,  and  do  with  the  people  what  like.” 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first  month  the  king’s  secretaries 
were  summoned,  and  a  despatch  was  drawn  up,  in  accordance  with 
Haman’s  instructions,  for  the  royal  satraps,  for  the  governors 
of  every  province,  and  for  the  officials  of  each  separate  people, 

more  vividly  by  their  daily  experience  than  by  the  annual  reading  of  the 
Megillah.  The  story  of  Esther’s  life  is  elaborated  by  various  midrashim,  in 
the  following  terms: 

A  foundling  or  an  orphan,  her  father  dying  before  her  birth,  her  mother 
at  her  birth,  Esther  was  reared  in  the  house  of  Mordecai,  her  cousin.  Her 
original  name,  Hadassah,  was  changed  to  Esther  by  the  star-worshipers,  as 
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a?i  d»i  ninpa  n:nai  ,n:na  obi  ba  njirbsi 
naapp  onmi  ana;  aniens  T|ba,n  btfa  i:iwba 
nirnarba-bs  frann  -r?  cnap  nibqai  ;rj ban 
n?;a  D’nntrba-ns  nasbi  npb  natfnb  '^ban 
ttfnhb  ntw  rrchbqte  nhs  orp  bnw;  p)ts  pj — i»i 
anpn  ptfina  itiab  Dbbpn  nng  lrnrrsin  nrrDntf 
mnb  p’prrbab  nba  nrnai  nrna-baa  bn  jnsnb 
rjban  nana  bsTri  isr  D’ann  :run  Di*b  anw 
mrubb  :aun  (an  ^barri:  rn;a.n  jtfitfa  n:ru  nvii 
:.naia:  jto  nyn 

i  . . 

-ns  'aiia  anpn  rnba:  n#>rba-ns  vrr  'apnai 
npaj  p»]n  n^n  -pna  san  nasi  py  uabn  in:? 
slab  j's  'a  rjbarrnatf  npb  n»  sian  :rnai  nbn: 
bipa  ninai  n:na“ba?i  :pw  tfiaba  ^ban  natf-bs 
dpi  D^iiirb  bn:  bas  aba  in-n  ijban-ian  nibs 
runs:  nrsiani  JD'anb  asr  nasi  py  nspai  \a?i 
nsa  naban  bnbnpni  rib  rran  rrbnpi  nnps 
I'bsa  ipia  Tonbi  'anna-ns  anpbnb  an:?  nbwrn 
n&s  ^ban  {anpa  ^nnb  nnps  snpni  :bap  sbi 
-Sai  nrna  nsnb  \anna-ba  irnapi  rr:ab  naan 
ntfs  ni?n  aim-bs  'anna-bs  rjnn  spn  trtrna 

niHSro  :np 

reflecting  her  sweet  character  and  personal  beauty.  When  the  edict  of  the 
king  was  announced,  and  his  eunuchs  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  a  new 
wife  for  the  monarch,  Esther  hid  herself  and  remained  in  seclusion  for  four 
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written  for  every  province  in  its  own  script  and  for  every  nation 
in  its  own  language ;  it  was  written  in  the  name  of  King  Ahasuerus 
and  sealed  with  the  king’s  signet.  Letters  were  sent  by  means  of 
couriers  to  all  the  king’s  provinces  with  orders  to  destroy,  slay, 
and  exterminate  all  the  Jews,  young  and  old,  women  and  children, 
in  one  day,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  month 
of  Adar,  and  to  plunder  their  property.  A  copy  of  the  writ  was  to 
be  issued  as  a  decree  in  every  province,  and  published  to  all  the 
peoples,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  for  that  day.  The  couriers 
rode  out  in  haste  by  order  of  the  king,  and  the  edict  was  issued  in 
Shushan  the  capital  city.  The  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink ; 
but  the  city  of  Shushan  was  thrown  into  confusion. 


IV 

When  Mordecai  learned  all  that  had  been  done,  he  rent  his 
clothes,  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  went  out  into  the  city 
crying  loudly  and  bitterly.  He  came  within  the  front  of  the  king's 
gate,  for  inside  the  king’s  gate  none  in  sackcloth  was  allowed  to 
pass.  Throughout  all  the  provinces,  wherever  the  king’s  command 
and  edict  arrived,  there  was  great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  with 
fasting  and  weeping  and  lamenting,  most  of  them  lying  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes.  When  Esther’s  maids  and  eunuchs  came  and 
told  her  about  it,  the  queen  was  deeply  distressed ;  she  sent  gar¬ 
ments  to  clothe  Mordecai,  so  that  he  might  take  off  his  sackcloth; 
but  he  would  not  accept  them. 

Then  Esther  summoned  Hathach,  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  her,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to 
Mordecai  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was  and  what  was  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  Hathach  went  out  to  Mordecai  in  the  city-square  in  front 
of  the  king’s  gate,  and  Mordecai  told  him  all  that  had  happened 

years,  until  a  divine  voice  urged  her  to  make  her  appearance  among  the  can¬ 
didates  for  the  queen’s  vacant  place. 

The  keeper  of  the  harem  showered  attention  upon  her,  and  placed  at 
her  disposal  riches  never  given  to  others.  But  she  was  not  tempted  to  use  the 
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fflpntwrbsnK  'anno  ib“tp  qbprr-istf  r?pb 
$rbs  bp#bP  ]an  npK  f]MH  nyhg  i  nsi 
n^nrfansi^i^rn^  tpnaKbPTTfira  ^ban 
-ranbi  nnps-nK  mnnb  6  jnj  nraynb  ifiwa  fn? 
p^abi  ib^nnnb  Kiab  rrbs  rib 

737  ns  nrhpK*p  nan  rjrn  kip;  :p iprbs?  insba 
4>a  j’3™J?Ki.,ma^jnn]?  -inpK  n&Kni  naritt 
tf'K-bs  n^K  PTfl  rjbian  nirnp  p?i  rjban  na? 
n#K  n’qnpn  n&nrrbK  ^b»rrbK  KiaptfK  n&Ki 
nb»n  ib-BTi?  “ktkp  nab  n'pnb  inn  npK 
■Sk  Kinb  T&rpj  x1?  3®  nrn  2i7I*  ^?“!^K 
:nnpK  n?n  ns  'trniyb  rrjn  jot,  p'tthbtf  nj  rjbiart 
^s;?  mrrbK  nnpK-bs  antfnb  '377?  n&Kn 
uhnn-DK  '?  tarTvrrrbaa  rjbarr-n'a  pbanb 
Dpap  bnvTb  tidp  nbsrn  m  rwfci  nss  V“0p 
nsls  nsb’QX  sit  nsi  rnsn  ^as-npi  pKi  nhK 
rsT-o-bK  antfnb  nnps  naKni  tnipbpb  man 
'by  »si  1W3  D^K^p  pnin’-rbs-nK  pijp  7? 
ng-aa  pin  nbb  pp  n^b^  in^n-bsi  ibpKn-btfi 
nbp-Kb  n^K  bbiarrbK  kipk  pai  ]3  pisk  'pis;} 
— tiiK  bbsfei  rsn-ua  na»n  rn"QK  'rroK  n#K3i 
nnps  vby  nrnx 

.D’iwa  :np 

king’s  luxuries,  nor  did  she  eat  of  the  king’s  food.  Together  with  her  seven 
maids  she  continued  her  modest  mode  of  living.  When  her  turn  came  to  be 
ushered  into  the  royal  presence,  the  decision  in  her  favor  was  at  once  assured. 
The  king  was  very  desirous  of  learning  all  about  Esther’s  family,  but 
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to  him,  and  all  about  the  money  that  Haman  had  offered  to  pay 
into  the  royal  treasury  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews.  He  also 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  edict  which  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Shushan  for  their  destruction,  so  that  he  might  show  it  to  Esther 
and  tell  her  about  it,  bidding  her  to  go  to  the  king  to  plead  with 
him  and  entreat  him  for  her  people.  Hathach  went  and  told  Esther 
what  Mordecai  had  said.  Esther  told  Hathach  to  return  to  Mor- 
decai  with  this  message :  “All  the  king’s  courtiers  and  the  people 
of  the  king’s  provinces  know  that  if  any  person,  man  or  woman, 
enters  the  king’s  presence  in  the  inner  court  unbidden,  there  is  but 
one  law  for  him :  it  is  death,  except  for  the  person  to  whom  the 
king  extends  the  golden  scepter,  which  means  he  shall  live.  I  have 
not  been  summoned  to  come  to  the  king  in  the  past  thirty  days.” 

When  they  told  Mordecai  what  Esther  had  said,  Mordecai  had 
this  answer  sent  to  Esther:  “Do  not  imagine  you  will  escape  inside 
the  royal  palace  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  If  you  remain 
silent  at  such  a  time  as  this,  relief  and  deliverance  for  the  Jews 
will  appear  from  some  other  quarter  but  you  and  your  father’s 
household  will  perish.  Who  knows,  perhaps  it  is  for  such  a  time 
as  this  that  you  have  come  to  royal  estate!” 

Thereupon  Esther  had  this  answer  sent  to  Mordecai:  “Go  and 
assemble  all  the  Jews  to  be  found  in  Shushan  and  fast  for  me;  do 
not  eat  or  drink  for  three  days,  night  and  day.  I  and  my  maids 
will  fast  as  you  do;  and  so  I  will  go  to  the  king,  though  it  is 
against  the  law;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.”  Mordecai  went  away 
and  did  exactly  as  Esther  had  ordered  him. 


turned  the  conversation  in  a  way  to  leave  the  king’s  curiosity  unsatisfied. 

In  rabbinic  legend,  Esther  is  one  of  the  four  most  beautiful  women  ever 
created.  She  remained  eternally  young.  When  she  married  Ahasuerus  she  was 
at  least  forty  tears  of  age. 

Diverse  opinions  have  been  held  on  the  subject  of  the  historicity  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  Many  writers  maintain  the  narrative  to  be  thoroughly  his- 
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On  the  third  day  Esther  put  on  her  royal  robes  and  stood  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  royal  palace,  facing  the  king’s  house.  The 
king  was  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  the  royal  palace  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  palace.  When  the  king  noticed  Queen  Esther 
standing  in  the  court,  she  won  his  favor.  The  king  extended  to 
Esther  the  golden  scepter  which  he  was  holding,  and  Esther  touch¬ 
ed  the  tip  of  the  scepter.  Then  the  king  said  to  her:  “What  is  it, 
Queen  Esther?  What  is  your  request?  Up  to  half  the  kingdom 
shall  be  given  to  you.”  Esther  said:  “If  it  please  the  king,  let  the 
king  and  Haman  come  today  to  a  banquet  which  I  have  prepared 
for  him.”  Thereupon  the  king  commanded:  “Bring  Haman  at 
once,  to  fulfill  Esther’s  wish!”  So  the  king  and  Haman  came  to 
the  banquet  that  Esther  had  prepared. 

During  the  wine  feast  the  king  said  to  Esther:  “What  is  your 
petition?  It- shall  be  granted  you;  what  is  your  request?  Up  to  half 
my  kingdom,  it  shall  be  done.”  But  Esther  replied :  “My  petition, 
my  request  is:  If  I  have  won  the  king’s  favor,  if  it  please  the  king 
to  grant  my  petition  and  fulfill  my  request,  let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  to  a  banquet  which  I  will  prepare  for  them,  and 
tomorrow  I  will  do  the  king’s  bidding. 

That  day  Haman  came  forth  glad  and  gratified.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Haman  noticed  that  Mordecai  in  the  king’s  gate  neither 
rose  nor  stirred  before  him,  he  was  filled  with  rage  against  Morde¬ 
cai.  But  Haman  controlled  himself  and  went  home.  He  sent  for 
his  friends  and  his  wife  Zeresh.  Haman  recounted  to  them  the 
glory  of  his  wealth,  the  abundance  of  his  children,  and  how  the 

rativc  is  so  closely  connected,  has  been  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  remarkable  episode  in 
Jewish  history  which  tho  book  records.  Its  lifelike  representation  of  Persian 
manners  and  customs  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  modern  research.  The 
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hs^an-x1?  *]*  pan  nasn  qpan  piayi  antan-Py 
nntwrntis  nrnyan-bs  ppairay  na'yan  “irp* 
-Sai  tijpan-Dy  np-snp  ps  nnap-mrnis-DS  'a 
'anna-ns  hsn  j;s  nfcs  ny-baa  ■£  nw  ars  n| 
-Pai  iniys  ttniVy  nasni  :*f?a,n  nytfa  atfv  *nrrn 
pbab  nas  i  npaa’i  has  a’tf  an  npj  f  yntoy:  vans 
naty  nntyarrPs  ^pds  sai  ybs  ;anna-ns  bm 
:fy,n  \yyn  jan  pap  nann  aa'n 
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■ns  s^anp  nas*f  ppan  ray  rmj  snn  n'rpa 
qban  ')$b  nynp;  vnn  D'arrnan  ninajn  nap 
by  ttnni  s;ma-ny  'anno  -rjn  ntfs  =ina  sxan 
ppaa  n;  rfwpnypa  ntys  ^pn  ’naWa  ppan  pnp 
nbnn  np’  n#yr-na  ppan  nasn  :tfini#ns 
ntoyn6  vpntfa  ^an  nya  rnpsn  rp-py  'anna1? 
nxrf?  sa  jani  nxna  p  ppan  nasn  nan  lay 
'anna-ns  nibn1?  p^a1?  nasp  nfcrnn  pban-n’a 
nan  vps  ppan  nyj  rnpsn  :b  j’an-n^  fyn-Py 
nasn  fan  sian  :sia;  pban  nasn  npna  na'y  jan 
inp'a  fan  ijpan  ntyg  ttvxa  ni&yp-na  pban  b 
nnv  np;  nfiyyb  ppan  fan:  'a1?  lapa  jan  nasn 
fan  ipan  n^ys  tf'K  ppan-Ps  jan  nasn.  r?aa 
ppan  lanaap  niys  mapa  laiap  ira;  :inp*a 


conduct  of  Ahasucrus  is  in  harmony  with  the  vain,  capricious,  passionate 
character  of  Xerxes.  The  silence  of  contemporary  and  later  writings  regarding 
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king  promoted  him,  advancing  him  above  the  officers  and  royal 
courtiers.  Then  Haman  said:  “Queen  Esther  invited  no  one  but 
myself  to  accompany  the  king  to  the  banquet  which  she  had 
prepared.  I  am  invited  again  to  come  along  with  the  king  to¬ 
morrow.  But  all  this  means  little  to  me  so  long  as  I  see  that  Jew 
Mordecai  sitting  at  the  king’s  gate.”  Thereupn  his  wife  Zeresh 
and  all  his  friends  said  to  him:  "Let  gallows  be  made,  fifty  cubits 
high;  speak  to  the  king  tomorrow  morning,  and  let  Mordecai 
be  hanged  on  it.  Then  go  with  the  king  to  the  banquet  in  good 
spirits.”  This  pleased  Haman,  and  he  had  the  gallows  set  up. 

VI 

That  night,  sleep  left  the  king,  so  he  ordered  the  book  of  annals 
to  be  brought  and  read  aloud  to  him;  in  it  was  found  written 
that  Mordecai  had  given  information  about  BigthanaandTeresh, 
the  two  royal  eunuchs  of  the  threshhold  guards,  who  had  plotted 
to  lay  hands  on  King  Ahasuerus.  The  king  thereupon  asked: 
“What  honor  or  dignity  has  been  conferred  on  Mordecai  for  this?” 
The  king’s  courtiers  attending  him  replied:  “Nothing  at  all  has 
been  done  for  him.”  Then  said  the  king:  “Who  is  in  the  court?” 
Now  Haman  had  entered  the  outer  court  to  speak  to  the  king 
about  hanging  Mordecai  on  the  gallows  which  he  had  set  up.  The 
king’s  pages  answered  him:  “There  is  Haman,  standing  in  the 
court!”  “Let  him  enter,”  said  the  king.  Haman  came  in,  and  the 
king  said  to  him :  “What  should  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  wishes  to  honor?”  Haman  said  to  himself :  “Whom  would 
the  king  wish  to  honor  more  than  me?  So  Haman  said  to  the  king : 
“As  for  the  man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honor,  let  them  bring 
a  royal  robe  which  the  king  has  worn,  and  a  horse  011  which  the 


the  events  narrated  in  the  book  of  Esther  is  partly  due  to  the  disappearance 
of  literature  bearing  on  the  history  of  Persia. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Bi  le  scholars  who  object  to  the  histjrie.ty 
of  the  book,  because  the  story  bears  the  appearance  of  a  historical  romance. 
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They  regard  a  number  of  its  features  as  extremely  improbable;  for  example, 
the  six  months’  feast,  involving  prolonged  absence  of  the  governors  from  their 
duties  in  the  provinces;  the  decree  for  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Jews  on 
account  of  a  single  Jew;  the  issue  of  a  subsequent  decree  virtually  sanctioning 
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king  has  ridden,  with  a  royal  crown  upon  its  head.  Let  robe  and 
horse  be  entrusted  to  one  the  king’s  noble  officers,  and  let  him 
attire  the  man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honor  and  lead  him 
mounted  on  the  horse  through  the  city  square,  proclaiming  in 
front  of  him:  “This  is  what  is  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delights  to  honor!”  Then  the  king  said  to  Haman:  “Get  the  robe 
and  the  horse  at  once,  as  you  have  said,  and  do  all  this  for  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  who  sits  at  the  king’s  gate.  Omit  nothing  of  all  that 
you  have  said.  ’  ’  So  Haman  took  the  robe  and  the  horse  and  ar¬ 
rayed  Mordecai  and  paraded  him  through  the  city  square,  pro¬ 
claiming  before  him :  “This  is  what  is  done  for  the  man  whom  the 
king  delights  to  honor!” 

Mordecai  went  back  to  the  king’s  gate,  but  Haman  hurried 
home  lamenting,  with  his  head  veiled.  And  when  Haman  recount¬ 
ed  to  his  wife  Zeresh  and  to  all  his  friends  everything  that  had 
befallen  him,  his  advisers  and  his  wife  Zeresh  said  to  him :  ‘ ‘If  Mor¬ 
decai,  before  whom  you  have  begun  to  fall,  is  of  Jewish  stock, 
you  will  not  get  the  better  of  him;  you  will  ever  fail  and  fall 
before  him.” 

While  they  were  still  talking  with  him,  the  king’s  eunuchs  ar¬ 
rived  and  hurried  Haman  away  to  the  banquet  which  Esther  had 
prepared. 


VII 

So  the  king  and  Haman  came  to  feast  with  Queen  Esther. 
On  the  second  day,  the  king  again  asked  Esther  at  the  banquet: 
“What  is  your  petition,  Queen  Esther?  It  shall  be  granted  you. 
What  is  your  request?  Up  to  half  my  kingdom,  it  shall  be  done.” 
Queen  Esther  replied:  “If  I  have  won  your  favor,  O  king,  and  if 


civil  war;  the  immense  slaughter  of  Persians  despite  their  superiority  in 
numbers. 

None  of  these  objections,  however,  are  successful  in  view  of  the  ancient 
observance  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  forms  a  considerable  presumption 
in  favor  of  its  being  founded  on  facts. 
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_ .onvgg  :’ip _ 

Ginzbcrg,  in  The  Legends  of  the  Jews  (VI, 481),  cites  sources  on  the  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  writing  of  the  Megillah.  It  must  be  written  in  lines  as 
though  it  were  the  Torah  itself  (Megillah  16b). The  name  of  God  is  not  found 
in  the  book  of  Esther  because  of  the  fact  that  God  did  not  care  to  testify  to 
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it  please  the  king,  let  my  life  be  granted  me  as  my  wish,  and 
let  my  people  be  spared  as  my  request.  For  we  have  been  sold, 
my  people  and  I,  to  be  destroyed,  slain,  and  exterminated.  If  we 
had  been  merely  sold  as  men  and  female  slaves,  I  would  have 
kept  silent.  The  adversary  indeed  is  not  worthy  of  the  damage 
to  the  king. 

Thereupn  King  Ahasuerus  said  to  Queen  Esther:  “Who  is  it? 
Where  is  the  one  who  dared  to  do  such  a  thing?’’  “It  is  a  foe, 
an  enemy,”  said  Esther,  “this  wicked  Haman!”  Haman  trembled 
in  terror  before  the  king  and  the  queen.  The  king  rose  from  the 
wine-feast  in  a  rage  and  went  into  the  palace  garden,  while  Ha¬ 
man  stayed  to  plead  with  Queen  Esther  for  his  life;  for  he  saw 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  destroy  him.  When  the  king 
returned  from  the  palace  garden  to  the  banqueting  house,  there 
was  Haman  prostrate  on  the  couch  where  Esther  reclined!  The 
king  exclaimed:  “Will  he  actually  ravish  the  queen  in  my  own 
house?”  No  sooner  had  the  words  left  the  king’s  mouth  than 
Haman's  face  was  covered  with  despair.  One  of  the  royal  eunuchs, 
Harvonah,  said:  “Furthermore,  at  Haman’s  house  the  gallows  is 
standing,  fifty  cubit  high,  which  Haman  has  prepared  for  Mor- 
decai,  who  has  done  good  service  to  the  king.”  “Hang  him  on  it!” 
the  king  ordered.  So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows  which 
he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai,  and  the  king’s  rage  calmed  down. 


VIII 

On  that  day  King  Ahasuerus  gave  Queen  Esther  the  house 
of  Haman,  enemy  of  the  Jews.  Mordecai  entered  the  king’s  pre¬ 
sence,  for  Esther  had  revealed  his  relationship  to  her.  The  king 
drew  off  his  signet  ring,  which  he  had  taken  from  Haman,  and 


the  mixed  marriage  between  Ahasuerus  and  Esther.  In  time  to  come,  only 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  retain  their  worth.  Only  Purim 
and  Yom  Kippur  will  be  celebrated  in  time  to  come.  Esther  risked  her  life 
for  her  people,  and  as  her  reward  a  book  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bears  her 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  names  of  Haman’s  sons  are  pronounced 
in  one  breath  by  the  reader  in  the  synagogue  to  indicate  that  they  expired 
instantly.  Their  names  are  written  in  perpendicular  columns  to  suggest  that 
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gave  it  to  Mordecai;  and  Esther  put  Mordecai  in  charge  of  Ha- 
man’s  house. 

Once  again  Esther  spoke  before  the  king,  falling  at  his  feet; 
she  wept  pleading  with  him  to  avert  the  calamity  devised  by  Ha- 
man  the  Agagite  against  the  Jews.  The  king  held  out  to  Esther 
the  golden  scepter,  and  she  rose  and  stood  before  the  king,  say¬ 
ing:  “If  it  please  the  king,  if  I  have  won  his  favor,  if  the  propo¬ 
sal  seems  right  to  your  majesty,  and  if  I  am  pleasing  to  you, 
let  an  edict  be  written  to  recall  the  letters  which  Haman,  son 
of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  wrote  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  in  all  the  king’s  provinces.  For  how  can  I  bear  to  witness 
the  calamity  which  threatens  my  people?  How  can  I  bear  to  see 
the  destruction  of  my  kindred?”  Thereupon  King  Ahasuerus  said 
to  Queen  Esther  and  to  Mordecai  the  Jew:  “I  have  given  Ha- 
man’s  house  to  Esther,  and  he  has  been  hanged  on  the  gallows, 
because  he  laid  hands  on  the  Jews.  Now  you  shall  write  any 
instructions  you  please  regarding  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  seal  the  writ  with  the  signet  of  the  king;  for  an  order 
written  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  sealed  with  the  royal  signet 
cannot  be  revoked.” 

So  the  king’s  secretaries  were  summoned  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  the  third  month,  the  month  of  Si  van,  and  a  writ  was 
drawn  up  in  terms  of  Mordecai’s  orders,  for  the  Jews,  the  sat¬ 
raps,  the  governors,  and  the  officers  of  the  provinces  from  India 
to  Ethiopia,  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  written 
for  every  province  in  its  own  script  and  for  every  people  in  its 


the  ten  men  wore  hung  on  parallel  cords.  The  phrases  )nn  111K  (cursed  be 
Haman)  and  ’3na  "|na  (blessed  be  Mordecai)  have  the  same  numerical 
value,  502.  This  will  explain  the  talmudic  statement  (Mcgillah  7b),  that 
“a  man  should  cheer  himself  with  wine  on  Purim  until  he  cannot  tell  the 
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difference  between  the  phrases  JBn  Tint  and  *DTIB  Tlia”,  since  they  seem 
to  signify  the  same  thing  on  numerical  grounds.  The  modern  Purim  carnivals 
in  Israel  are  called  adloyada,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  talmudic  passage 
just  quoted. 

According  to  the  biblical  scholar  Samuel  R.  Driver  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  sacred  writer  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  well  informed  on  Persian 
manners  and  institutions,  and  commits  no  anachronisms.  The  narrative  in- 
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own  language,  and  for  the  Jews,  in  their  script  and  their  lang¬ 
uage.  Mordecai  had  it  written  in  the  name  of  King  Ahasuerus 
and  sealed  with  the  king’s  signet. 

He  sent  the  despatches  by  couriers  mounted  on  fast  horses 
from  the  royal  stables,  to  the  effect  that  the  king  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Jews  of  every  city  to  unite  and  defend  themselves; 
if  any  people  or  province  attacks  them,  they  are  permitted  to 
destroy,  slay,  and  annihilate  its  armed  force  along  with  women 
and  children,  and  to  plunder  their  possessions,  in  one  day,  in  all 
the  provinces  of  King  Ahasuerus,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
twelfth  month,  the  month  of  Adar.  A  copy  of  the  writ  was  to 
be  issued  as  a  decree  in  every  province  and  published  to  all  peo¬ 
ples,  that  the  Jews  should  be  ready  for  that  day  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  on  their  enemies.  The  couriers,  mounted  on  royal  steeds, 
went  out  post-haste  at  the  king’s  urgent  command;  and  the 
decree  was  proclaimed  in  Shushan  the  capital  city. 

Mordecai  came  out  from  the  royal  presence  clad  in  royal  robes 
of  blue  and  white,  with  a  large  golden  crown,  and  with  a  mantle 
of  fine  linen  and  purple;  and  the  city  of  Shushan  shouted  for  joy. 
For  the  Jews,  there  was  light  and  joy,  gladness  and  honor.  In 
every  province  and  city,  wherever  the  king’s  command  an  edict 
arrived,  the  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  feasting  and  a  festival. 
Many  of  the  people  of  the  land  professed  to  be  Jews,  because 
fear  of  the  Jews  had  fallen  upon  them . 


eludes  items  that  were  supplied  to  the  author  by  tradition.  Aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  Persian  life  and  customs,  he  combined  them  into  a  consistent 
picture,  parts  of  which  owe  their  form  to  the  outhor’s  love  of  dramatic  effect. 

Some  non-Jewish  Bible  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  temper  dis¬ 
played  in  the  book  of  Esther,  asserting  that  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  hatred.  Since,  however,  the  Jewish  people  had  been  brought  into  a  po- 
s  ion  of  mortal  danger  by  the  irrational  malice  of  a  foe,  it  was  both  natural 
and  right  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  should  do  what  lay  in  their  power 
to  extricate  them  from  it.  The  king’s  decree  authorized  them  to  act  in  self- 
defense  against  any  who  assailed  them. 
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IX 


On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  month 
of  Adar,  when  the  king’s  command  and  edict  was  to  be  put  in 
force,  the  very  day  when  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  expected  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  over  them,  the  opposite  occurred;  the  Jews 
gained  the  upper  hand  over  their  enemies.  On  that  day  the  Jews 
gathered  in  their  cities  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  King 
Ahasuerus  to  attack  those  who  sought  their  hurt.  None  could  hold 
out  against  them,  because  fear  of  them  had  fallen  upon  all  peoples. 
All  the  officers  of  the  provinces,  the  satraps  and  governors, 
and  the  king’s  officials,  showed  deference  to  the  Jews,  because 
the  fear  of  Mordecai  had  fallen  upon  them.  Mordecai  became 
a  high  personage  in  the  royal  palace;  his  fame  spread  throughout 
all  the  provinces;  the  man  Mordecai  grew  steadily  greater.  So 
the  Jews  struck  at  their  enemies  with  the  sword,  slaying  and  des¬ 
troying;  they  wreaked  their  will  upon  those  who  hated  them. 


In  Shushan,  the  capital  city,  the  Jews  ki  led  five  hunred  men 
and  destroyed  them.  They  killed  also 


Parshandatha 

Dalphon 

Aspatha 

Poratha 

Adalia 


Aridatha 

Parmashta 

Arisai 

Aridai 

Vaizatha 


the  sons  of  Haman,  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews 
but  they  did  not  touch  the  plunder. 


A  number  of  apparent  exaggerations,  characteristic  of  imaginative  fic¬ 
tion,  are  pointed  out  by  some,  who  endeavor  to  disprove  the  historicity  of 
Ihe  book  of  Esther.  They  regard,  for  example,  as  overstatements  the  83-ft- 
high  gallows  (5:14);  the  6-months’  feast  (1:4);  a  year’s  beauty  treatment 
for  the  court  maidens  (2:12);  the  10,000-talcnt  gift  (  =  some  twenty  million 
dollars)  for  financing  the  pogrom  (3:!)).  They  question:  Would  Haman  have 
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vb  njapi  inn  prnimn  nnif  snnpn-ja  ]pn  'ia 
juitfa  pprm  napp  xa  xinn  or?  tam-nx  irfptf 
nabpn  nnpxb  ijban  npk5i  :ijbpn  ppb  nman 
tf'k  nixp  itfpn  naxi  BTrrn  inn  nman  jpwp 
itos  np  ijbpn  nirnp  nxph  jprra  nnp?s  nxi 
npxni  :tosni  ms  ip^aa-nDi  ?jb  jnm  ijnbxinnpi 
m##  crnrrb  nnp-D2  jnr  aip  ifpprrbs-px  nnpx 
ibrr  jpnma  nntos  nxi  pirn  rn?  nttssb  j&itfp 
]Wa  rn  pni  ja  nitosnb  ijbpn  npxn  jpsirbs 
~\m  D;min*n  lbrijmi  nbn  jp.Tmp  nntss  nxi 
inmi  ink  pnrfp  ntys  nsanx  arp  oj  jiiwp 
t  ommiK  inb#  kb  njaai  inx  nixp  pibpi  jtsusa 
npsi  i  ibrp  ijbpn  niinpa  rm  pnimn  nxph 
rmtfptf  prrx;\sa  3nm  ama’kp  mil  piiipj-bs 
ntiby-nrn  jcm-ns  inb#  xbnjapi  ^bx  p'sppn 
ink  mrsi  la  ntos  nsanxp  niiinnk  tfnhb  nt?s 
6np?  ]itfipprm0?  a'nrrni  :nnp'*#i  nnpip  pi; 
njspna  mil  13  ntos  nsanxai  la  nfcis  nttfibpia 
p'mmnia-bs  :nnptyi  nntfp  or  ink  nt?si  ia  mss 
nsanx  nr  ns  a^s  nimn  msa  fratfm  amnan 
nbispi  aia  am  nnupi  niipty  nns  phhb  Hiss 
nbxn  anamrnx  'Pm-ip  anpn  :insnb  ink  ni3p 

•  DTi^n  .DHirrn?  .anvyri  :»*ip _ 

attempted  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jew9  simply  because  one  man  defied  him, 
and  would  the  king  have  permitted  it?  Would  Haman  have  fixed  a  date 
for  the  massacre  so  far  ahead?  Such  criticism  shows  a  strange  ignorance  of 
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That  day,  when  the  number  of  those  killed  in  Shushan  the 
capital  city  came  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  the  king  said  to  Queen 
Esther:  “In  Shushan,  the  capital  city,  the  Jews  have  killed  and 
destroyed  five  hundred  men  and  the  ten  sons  of  Haman.  What 
have  they  done  in  the  rest  of  the  royal  provinces?  What  is  your 
wish  now?  It  shall  be  granted  you.  What  else  is  your  request? 
It  shall  be  fulfilled.”  Esther  replied:  “If  it  please  the  king,  let 
the  Jews  in  Shushan  be  allowed  to  act  tomorrow  also  as  they  did 
today;  and  let  Haman ’s  ten  sons  be  hanged  on  the  gallows.” 
The  king  ordered  this  to  be  done;  an  edict  was  issued.  Haman 's 
ten  sons  were  hanged,  and  the  Jews  in  Shushan  gathered  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar  as  well  and  slew  three  hundred 
men  in  Shushan;  but  they  did  not  lay  hands  on  the  plunder. 

The  other  Jews  throughout  the  king’s  provinces  had  also 
mustered  to  defend  their  lives,  getting  relief  from  their  enemies 
and  killing  seventy-five  thousand;  but  they  did  not  touch  the 
plunder.  This  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar; 
they  rested  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  made  it  a  day  of  feast¬ 
ing  and  joy.  The  Jews  in  Shushan  mustered  on  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  days  of  the  month,  and  rested  on  the  fifteenth 
day  and  made  it  a  day  of  feasting  and  joy.  That  is  why  vil¬ 
lage  Jews,  who  live  in  unwalled  towns,  observe  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Adar  in  joy  and  feasting,  as  a  festival  on  which 
they  send  gifts  to  one  another. 

Mordecai  recorded  these  events,  and  sent  letters  to  all  the 


human  nature  indeed.  Massacres  and  wars  have  been  sparked  off  many  times 
through  the  injured  pride  of  one  or  two  individuals.  Persian  kings  were  easily 
swayed  by  their  favorites. 

Haman  is  depicted  as  a  thoroughly  superstitious  man,  and  the  day  of 
the  massacre  was  chosen  because  the  casting  of  lots  indicated  that  it  would  be 
a  lucky  day  (3:7).  The  gallon's  83  feet  high  would  be  the  typically  extra- 
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hi rip-baa  mftf  arfr-m-^r^  amaa  nSah 
farrbs  apb  jBpirrrn  a'anpn  tSTm^nx  ijban 
nx:  nix  urthb  ntos  nsanx  ar  nx  b'&S  nvni 
a'ap  jnaSipariaa  ia  ntos  ntfairan 
jura  ani  *jan:  V#  ^rn  arrajKa  b^Tn  ana 
nn^a  x\  anix  nitosb  aia  wjp  iaxai  nha^i 
‘.□maxi  npnai  mSnb  anx  nap  ni bpm  nnatn 
apa-msx  nxi  nitosi  linn-msx  nx  e'mmn  Sapi 
■Sa  nns  a:xn  xnnan-ja  )»n  ??  :a,mbx  "anna 
xin  ma  barn  anas1?  emiiTH-is  amn  a'mmn 
-□V  na^  pban  pai  rtxaai  Janaxpi  apnb  Span 
B'mrrrris  ajSn-n#x  rann  irpupa  air;  naan 
fonp  ji-is  :psn-bs  iaa-nxi;  inx  iini  itfxn-bs 
nan-is^S  ji-is  man  ar-is  amia  nixn  a'a’b 
iamb*  van  na-i  nai-bs  ixn-nai  nxp  nnaxn 
-Sa  isi  asnrbsi  i  amis  famrrn  ‘bapi  lap 
a'ari  nprnx  anis  rftrb  mis:  x1?:  amis  ani?n 
nixn  a'ami  :rwi  njariaa  asapi  aanpa  nixn 
nrna  nnarai  nna^a  mmmn-iaa  ansa?!  amap 
pine  mas:  xi  rfcxn  apian  'an  mm  myj  nrnai 
anan:  jasma  pppxb  ana*!  aminp 

"Sa-'nx  mm*n  pnnai  ‘rmax-na  napan  nnax 


vagant  display  of  a  thwarted 
stand  that  a  large  proportion 
treasuries. 
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man  in  power.  The  king  was  made  to  under- 
of  Jewish  property  would  be  put  in  the  royal 
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Jews  in  all  the  provinces  of  King  Ahasuerus,  far  and  near, 
charging  them  to  keep  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the 
month  Adar,  year  by  year,  as  the  days  on  which  the  Jews  ob¬ 
tained  relief  from  their  enemies  and  as  the  month  which  was 
changed  for  them  from  sorrow  into  joy,  from  mourning  into 
festivity.  They  were  to  keep  them  as  days  of  feasting  and  joy, 
days  for  sending  gifts  to  one  another  and  presents  to  the  poor. 
The  Jews  undertook  to  continue  the  practice  that  they  had 
begun  and  what  Mordecai  prescribed  for  them. 

For  Haman  the  son  of  Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  the  enemy 
of  all  the  Jews,  had  plotted  to  destroy  the  Jews  and  had  cast  pur , 
that  is  the  lot,  to  crash  and  destroy  them.  But  when  Esther 
appeared  before  the  king,  he  commanded  by  means  of  letters 
that  the  wicked  plot  devised  by  Haman  against  the  Jews  should 
recoil  on  his  own  head.  So  they  hanged  him  and  his  sons  on  the 
gallows.  On  account  of  that,  these  days  were  named  Purim,  from 
the  word  pur. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  details  in  this  letter,  and  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  experienced  in  that  affair,  the  Jews  confirmed 
and  obligated  themselves  and  their  descendants,  and  all  who 
might  join  them,  to  observe  these  two  days  without  fail  in  the 
manner  prescribed  and  at  the  proper  time  each  year.  These  days 
should  be  rememberd  and  observed  in  each  generation,  family, 
province,  and  city .  These  days  of  Purim  shall  never  cease  among 
the  Jews;  the  memory  of  them  shall  never  perish  among  their 
descendants. 

Queen  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Avihail,  wrote  a  second  letter 


Various  techniques  are  employed  in  the  book  of  Esther  in  order  to 
achieve  the  greatest  vividness  and  power  of  expression.  The  most  ingenious 
of  these  is  the  construction  of  the  plot  upon  the  ancient  blood  feud  between 
Amalek  and  Israel,  inherited  by  Haman  the  Agagite  and  Mordecai  the  Jew. 
The  "unlucky  thirteenth”  turns  out  to  be  unlucky  for  the  opponent  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  main  literary  feature,  that  of  a  woman  whose  beauty 
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n13r,i  :  nratfn  r#rti  uy ?n  rnax-nx  cpb  fph 
nrjo  hxpi  nntyjn  jn*irbx  unvrjybsr^  d'“iep 
hsr nx  o.pb  :new  nbv  npi  urnrnx  niD'pp 
^Tiirri  \dtib  Drrbs  D’p  nrss  Drrara  nbxn  cnsn 
■nyr  Hnrbsi  nyspbs  »p  "rtfxrn  nsbpn  nnoxi 
onsn  ofp  nnpx  -pfpi  :crp_s>n  nioisn 
ns33  pnpji  nbxn 

-bpi  :c \Ti  ';xi  jnxn-b??  cp  i  unrnH  rjbpn  btin 
ibia  -m  'pTip  nbnj  nunpi  irnnp  icpn  njy$?p 
-pbab  D^n  npi  bsp“bv  D'iirq  Drrtfibn  •sjbpn 
tftiitfn*  "]btpb  rwtfp  nrr>n  'dtio  i  *•§  :d“isi  no 
-lpniib^p  its  urft  vnx  pin1?  wi-D^nn??  9rui 
iijnrbpb  □'few 
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captures  the  heart  of  the  enemy  and  thereby  saves  her  people  from  de¬ 
struction,  is  found  likewise  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  dating  either 
from  the  Persian  or  Hasmonean  period.  It  was  written  to  encourage  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty. 

The  principal  Persian  words  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Esther  are: 
O'BmB  (nobles,  chieftains);  OD“D  (fine  linen);  DM1B  (decree);  B’JBTIpnK  (sa¬ 
traps);  ppiB  and  ppnB  (a  copy);  B’SB")  (mares);  B’jmpnK  (messengers).  No 
Persian  word  resembling  the  name  Purim  (lots)  has  been  found  by  scholars. 
However,  the  form  Purim  is  supported  by  the  tradition  of  the  feast  itself. 
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of  Purim,  confirming  explicitly  the  message  of  Mordecai  the  Jew. 
Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  Jews  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces  of  the  realm  of  Ahasuerus,  in  terms  of  peace 
and  truth.  These  days  of  Purim  shall  be  kept  at  their  proper 
time,  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  and  Queen  Esther  had  obligated  them, 
and  as  they  had  obligated  themselves  and  their  descendants,  for 
fasting  and  praying .  Esther’s  command  confirmed  these  regulations 
for  Purim,  and  the  record  was  preserved  in  a  book. 

X 

King  Ahasuerus  imposed  tribute  on  the  mainland  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  All  the  acts  of  his  power  and  the  full 
account  of  the  authority  to  which  the  king  promoted  Mordecai, 
are  recorded  in  the  royal  annals  of  Media  and  Persia.  For 
Mordecai  the  Jew  ranked  second  to  King  Ahasuerus;  he  was 
a  great  man  among  the  Jews  and  popular  with  the  multitude  of 
his  brethren;  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people  and  spoke  peace 
on  behalf  of  all  their  children. 

The  book  of  Esther  does  not  prescribe  any  religious  service  for  Purim; 
it  enjoins  only  the  annual  celebration  of  the  feast  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
Adar.  Some  writers  have  therefore  suggested  that  the  observance  of  Purim 
was  at  first  merely  of  a  convivial  and  social  nature.  The  merrymaking,  feast¬ 
ing  and  masquerading,  characteristic  of  Purim,  have  served  a  much  needed 
relief  from  the  serious  life  led  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  following  seven  mitzvoth  are  prescribed  for  Purim  in  the  special 
talmudic  tractate  named  Megillah:  1)  Megillah  reading  in  the  synagogue  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Purim  festival  in  connection  with  the  evening  service, 
ond  again  during  the  morning  service;  2)  exchange  of  gifts;  3)  distribution 
of  charity;  4)  Torah  reading;  5)  recital  of  Al  ha-Nissim  in  the  Shemoneh  Esreh 
and  in  the  Grace  after  meals;  the  festive  meal  of  Purim  (O'HD  JYTiyo); 
7)  restraint  of  all  mourning  or  fasting. 

The  Hallel,  however,  is  not  chmtcd  on  Purim  because,  unlike  Hanukkah, 
the  miracle  of  Purim  occurred  outside  Eretz  Yisrael.  The  festive  meal  of 
Purim,  reminiscent  of  Esther’s  banquet,  is  begun  in  the  afternoon  and  carried 
on  well  into  the  night.  The  day  succeeding  the  14th  of  Adar  is  regarded  as 
a  minor  holiday,  called  Shushan  Purim,  the  day  when  the  Jews  of  Shushan 
celebrated  their  triumph. 

The  custom  of  masquerading  on  Purim  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Italian  Jews  during  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
carnival.  Rabbi  Moses  Isserles  expresses  the  opinion  that,  since  the 

purpose  of  masquerade  is  only  merrymaking,  it  should  not  be  considered 
a  trasngression  of  the  biblical  law  regarding  dress  (a’  ,1'xafl  D”n  tlHK). 


